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Well there's a lot of 
enjoyment in stamp 
collecting, too. 

Particularly now 
with our new Ameri- 
can Wildlife Stamp Set. 
A single sheet of 50 
beautifully detailed 
animal, bird, reptile, 
and insect stamps. 


duction to the joys of 
eee § stamp collecting. A 

| i hobby that kids of all 
ages can find both 
educational and 
fascinating. 

I lead to your post 
office today for this 
pecial issue commem- 
orating America’s 
natural wildlife heritage. Then you, too, can 


enjoy something new. With the fun of collecting 
This special commemorative issue is a great intro- U.S. commemorative stamps. 





Each featuring a creature that roams, crawls, or flies 
across the United States. 


Start something new with stamps. 
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US. Postal Service 
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COVER: Strife-torn South Korea 20 


faces a crisis of Olympic proportions 

In more than a dozen cities, students erupt in a frenzy of defiance 
against the six-year rule of President Chun Doo Hwan. But even 
though middle-class housewives and businessmen have joined the 
protests for the first time, the political opposition remains weak 
and divided. Despite the violence, the 1988 Summer Games are 
set to go on as planned—and splendidly. See WORLD. 








NATION: A Manhattan jury says “not 
guilty” to Subway Gunman Goetz 

The acquittal raises questions about an individual's right to self- 
defense, about street crime and racism. » The President prepares 
for battle as Congress moves toward a tax increase. » A retired 
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CIA director stops by KGB headquarters on a trip to Moscow. 
> Once again Oliver North refuses to testify. » The Administra- 


tion is accused of using the Saudis to fund Angolan rebels. 


SPORT: From West Germany to 58 
Wimbledon comes a smashing pair of aces 

The championship torches are passing to Teenagers Boris Becker, 
19, and Steffi Graf, 18, old practice partners from neighboring 
towns near Heidelberg. He is the two-time Wimbledon champion 
going for three in a row. She is the coming heir to Chris Evert and 
Martina Navratilova, lately vincible at 30 but still unbeaten in 

five straight Wimbledons. 
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Show Business Cinema Video Essay 


After one last glorious, 


hammy program, Garri- 


son Keillor shuts down 
his unique, beloved ra- 
dio show, A Prairie 
Home Companion 


Stanley Kubrick’s first 
film in seven years, Full 
Metal Jacket, is a Viet 
Nam horror show with 
a dynamite first act and 
a fizzle finale 
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Ratings have fallen 
off and music videos 
are no longer hot, but 
cable’s MTV is trying to 
prove there’s still 

life in the format 


A commencement 
speech delivered to an 
audience of one. A fa- 
ther gives his daughter 
several idiosyncratic 
wishes 


Cover: Illustration 
by Joo Chung 
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Once again, we've been 
placed on a pedestal. 


“Making it to the top is gen- 
erally much easier than staying 
at the top once you have made 
it. Unless you are Honda. .” 
Motor Trend. 

“Hope doesn't burn brighter 
than it does for the unveiling 
of an all-new Accord. Honda 
Accords are great automobiles, 
and everybody knows it? 

Car and Driver. 

“Its improved in just about 
every way, objectively as well 
as subjectively.” Road & Track. 

“With the new Accord, and 
the LXi in particular, Honda 
has solidified its position among 
the world’s truly fine sports 
sedans.’ Motor Trend. 

“There is a solid, jiggle-free 
feeling from the new suspension. 
It makes the Honda Accords 





feel almost exactly like Audi’s 
18-inch longer top line 5000. 
The ride approaches that of 
Mercedes 190, which features 
a much more complex five-link 
rear suspension’’ Aufoweek. 

“The engine seems to hum 
even more sweetly than before. 
Cruising is hushed. The steer- 
ing is deliciously accurate. And 
the shifter carves to perfection” 
Car and Driver. 

“Cruising the high-banked 
oval at the Accord’s top speed, 
passengers in the front and rear 
carried on hushed conversation 
in a dead-flat acoustic environ- 
ment. Wind noise was minimal 
and road noise was dampened 
effectively.” Motor Trend. 

“Que sera, sera” Anonymous 


Aaord LXi owner BOSSE 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


ince Henry Ford Sr., Will Rog- 
SS and Heywood Campbell 
Broun appeared in its inaugural 
pages in the May 16, 1927, issue of 
TIME, the People section has consis- 
tently been one of the magazine’s 
best-read features. “Celebrities are 
both role models and instant icons,” 
says Staff Writer Guy D. Garcia, 
who has written the People page 
since 1983. “When it comes to the 
glitterati, I guess folks haven't 
changed much.” As many readers 
will have noticed, People has a live- 
ly new look these days. The section 
now features a special “strip,” de- 
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signed by Assistant Art Director TIME’s People people: Powers, Garcia, Golon and Thigpen 


Billy Powers, to spotlight the most 
colorful event or personalities of the week. 

Witness this issue’s special People coverage of the charity 
knockout joust held by Britain’s royal family, in which the 
Windsor children displayed a decidedly unstately yen for slap- 
stick. As is often the case, eye-catching photography was crucial 
to the choice of the subject. “The strength of a picture will often 
make or break an item,” says Picture Researcher MaryAnne 
Golon. “We want the usual suspects doing unusual things.” 

For Garcia and Reporter-Researcher David Thigpen, the 
People beat provides unusual private glimpses of the most pub- 
lic figures. Thigpen has interviewed a disparate constellation of 





* celebrities, from ex-President Jim- 
my Carter (“He was a lot shorter 
2 than I expected”) to Basketball 
Great Julius Erving (“He wasn’t”). 
Garcia's favorites have included 
Actress Daryl Hannah (“very sweet 
and unpretentious”) and Singer- 
Songwriter Sting (‘amazingly 
thoughtful for a rock star”) 

Mostly, though, the job entails 
just plain hard work. Each week 
Garcia, Golon, Thigpen receive a 
flood of invitations to celebrity- 
packed events, most of which they 
are forced to skip in order to meet 
their deadlines. Beginning early in 
the week, the trio pores over story 
suggestions from TIME’s foreign 
and domestic bureaus, as well as stacks of newspapers and pub- 
lications, picking out the dozen or so timeliest and most colorful 
items. Says Writer Garcia: “At this point, we pretty much know 
a People item when we see one. Generally, it’s going to be a 
snappy story about a prominent person, something that’s infor- 
mative but with a light touch and maybe a little bit of irony.” So 
far, that approach has withstood the test of time, and our guess 
is that it will continue to do so. 
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In 1979, Ansel Adams chose 75 of his 
most beloved photographs, the works 
he wanted to be remembered by. These 
images, representing Adams' artistic 
achievement at its highest level, encom- 
pass the entire scope of his work. Now 
they can be yours in this handsome 
volume, faithfully reproduced in state- 
of-the-art laser-scanned duotones. 
ANSEL ADAMS: CLASSIC IMAGES is the 
definitive collection of the finest work 
of America’s best-loved photographer. 
With an Introduction by 
John Szarkowski and an Essay by 
James Alinder 


And don’t miss the highly praised 
bestseller ANSEL ADAMS: AN AUTO. 
BIOGRAPHY by Ansel Adams with 
Mary Street Alinder. Illustrated 
with photographs. 


At bookstores now 
New York Graphic Society Books/ 
LITTLE, BROWN 


34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 02108 











Ansel Adams: 
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Why should 
men and women 
ay different rates 
or their 
life and health 
| insurance? 


| These days; most married couples know that 
1 adequate life and health insurance for both parties 
is the foundation for sound financial planning 

What they might not know is why men and 
women often pay different rates for equivalent 
coverage 

That happens because insurance premiums are 
based on risk. The lower the risk, the lower the 
premium 

Since, on average, women live seven years 
longer than men, they're better risks and pay lower 
rates for individual life insurance. Conversely, 
women under 55 normally incur more health-care 
expenses than men of the same age...so they pay 
more for individual health insurance than men 
After age 55, women generally have lower claims 
costs, so they normally pay less for individual 
health insurance than men of the same age 

That's why insurers have to group people with 
similar risks when they calculate premiums, If they 
didn't, people with low risks would end up 
subsidizing those with high risks. And that 
wouldn't be fair 


The lower your risk 
the lower your premium. 


AMERICA'S £ sed 
LIFE AND HEALTH \ 
INSURANCE COMPANIES “"~ ~© 
















































Some basic principles 
for foreign trade policy 


Most Americans, and especially their elected officials, would tell anybody who 
asks that they favor free trade and deplore protectionism. Invariably, however, 
many of them add the word “but'—and all their caveats have cast the dark 
shadow of protectionism over the trade legislation now making its way through 
the Congress. 

We can understand the appeal of the protectionists’ siren song. Many Ameri- 
can industries are beset by foreign competition, and our trade deficits are huge. 
But most economists agree that many of our problems are self-inflicted: 
America’s huge budget deficit gave rise to high real interest rates, an overstrong 
dollar, and the consequent trade imbalance. The fact is, with today's dollar at a 
more realistic level, American products are becoming increasingly competitive 
in domestic and world markets alike. The problems are lessening. 

But it takes time for large imbalances to disappear, and the caveats against 
free trade continue to be heard. Because trade is so vital to the economic 
well-being of America and the world alike, these caveats are worth examining. 
And on close scrutiny, in our view, they only serve to reinforce a set of principles 
that have long served as the basis for sound trade policy. Here's what we mean: 
e “'/'m for free trade, but a lot of countries are pushing America around.” Actually, 
whether one is being pushed or doing the pushing depends on perspective. 
And rules do exist under which America and its trading partners have long 
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INTRODUCING THE PINWRITER P9XL. 
YOU WON'T BELIEVE WHAT IT DOES TO 
THE AVERAGE BUSINESS LETTER. 
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Fasten your seatbelts. The new Pinwriter” POXL 


printer from NEC is about to take off. 
It cruises at 400 characters per second in draft 
mode, 140 characters per second in letter quality mode. 
Which means itcan really NEC PRINTERS. THEY ONLY STOP 
make those business let- " 
ters fly. In fact, no other WHEN YOU WANT THEM TO. 


24-pin printer is faster. 
And because it uses a 24-pin printhead and a multistrike film 


ribbon —the same kind that's used in typewriters and letter-quality printers 








It's our fastest 
printer yet. 






Actua! print 


L printer 


sample from the Pinwriter POXL 
the POXL also delivers better print quality than its competitors. It even prints in color. 

But it’s not limited to letters. The Pinwriter POXL is a true multi-purpose printer that can fly through 
payroll, invoices, continuous forms, multi-part forms —just about any business or office application. 

Best of all, it’s from NEC —the world’s largest manufacturer of 24-pin printers. The company that 
consistently offers you the highest reliability ratings in the industry. (You can expect your P9OXL to run for five 
years before it might need a repair.) 

So don't waste any more time. Fly down to your nearest dealer and 
ask to see the new Pinwriter POXL. Or call NEC at 1-800-343-4418 (in MA, 

(617) 264-8635). Or if you prefer, write to NEC Information Systems, Dept 
1610, 1414 Massachusetts Ave., Boxborough, MA 01719. 
NEC Information Systems, Inc 
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China’s Madness 


To the Editors: 

I had just returned from studying in 
China when I noted the article about Nien 
Cheng’s book, Life and Death in Shanghai 
[SPECIAL SECTION, June 8]. The excerpts 
did not convey the full madness of this pe- 
riod in Chinese history. It is easy to under- 
stand why an affluent woman like Cheng 
was singled out in a poor Communist 
country like China. But the most horrible 
aspect of the Cultural Revolution was how 
it persecuted the very patriots—intellectu- 
als, peasants, soldiers and party mem- 
bers—who liberated, unified and were at- 
tempting to modernize their country. 

M. Patrick Campbell 
Meredith, N.H. 
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When Red Guards took everything 
from my parents during the Cultural Rev- 
olution, I was only ten years old. I formed 
a strong hatred toward “counterrevolu- 
tionaries,” although I did not hate my 
parents for I thought some leaders had 
made a mistake by including them. I do 
not know where my hatred came from. I 
was too young to be considered a revolu- 
tionary. Probably it was the mad atmo- 
sphere that twisted my young mind. I still 
wonder how Mao brought out the most 
evil aspect in human nature and turned it 
into madness. Only a few people like 
Cheng refused to lie in the face of brutal- 
ity. In order to avoid further mistreat- 
ment, most people “confessed” things 
they had never done, until, gradually, ly- 
ing became a national disease. The love 
and trust destroyed during that devastat- 
ing time are still missing in Chinese soci- 
ety. I know I am fighting the sickness I 
caught 20 years ago. 

Xiao Zhou 
College Station, Texas 


Having served as a Little Red Guard 
during the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution before immigrating to the 
US., I feel utterly disgusted at any sugges- 
tion that some people benefited from 
those years of madness and deserve to be 
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punished. The truth is that every Chinese 

suffered. What China needs is forgive- 
ness, not retribution. 

James Li 

Fullerton, Calif. 


There is no arguing the irrationality 
and unjustness of the Cultural Revolution. 
Many innocent Chinese suffered years of 
imprisonment and even death. However, 
Cheng lived an obscenely privileged and 
culturally absurd life in a society beset 
with poverty, starvation and all kinds of 
other social ills. While the Red Guards 
may have been a rabid extension of a 
failed philosophy, the general direction of 
the revolutionary movement was toward 
a more just existence for all people of the 
nation. This should have been obvious to 
the very few who lived the idyllic life of 
the wealthy in the China of the 1960s. 

Mark W. Fenn 
Grand Junction, Colo. 


Life and Death in Shanghai recalls for 
me the cruelty during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. My grandfather was a wealthy man, 
but his money was not taken from the Chi- 
nese people, as claimed by the Commu- 
nists. It was earned from his successful 
overseas business. He left Canton as a 
young man and returned there to retire. 
Cheng is still alive, but my grandfather 
was tortured to death by the Red Guards. 
During each interrogation session, he was 
forced to kneel on broken glass or was 
hung by his big toe upside down. 

Jim H. Lee 
Montebello, Calif. 


Cheng’s remembrance of the comfort 
given her by the spider in her cell remind- 
ed me of the solace Winnie Mandela 
found in viewing an ant and a fly in her 
cell. May these women not have suffered 
in vain. Let their courage and spirit lead 
to freedom for all who wish it. 

Pam Jones 
Denver 


The Chinese have a proverb, “Past 
experience, if not forgotten, is a guide for 
the future.” Unfortunately, we Chinese 
are the people who always forgive and 
forget the pain after the wound is healed. 
So I would not be surprised if such a 
nightmare as the Cultural Revolution 
were repeated in China. 

Si-Jin Li 
Philadelphia 





Dangerous Game 

AIDS is not a political football, and to 
allow it to become one is a dangerous 
game that risks the lives of millions of 
people [NATION, June 8]. This is no time 
to think of personal life-styles or individ- 
uals’ rights. To slow the spread of this dis- 
ease, we must make testing mandatory for 
everyone, starting with those at high risk 
and those seeking a marriage license. It 
should be a federal offense for people who 





know they have AIDS to engage in sex 
without disclosing their condition. 

AIDS is not a private matter, and 
groups that use their political clout to 
force this view on the general population 
are guilty of multiple murders. 

Mary Plotkin 
Mission Viejo, Calif. 


As a registered nurse routinely ex- 
posed to blood under uncontrolled condi- 
tions, I feel neither bigoted nor excessive- 
ly paranoid in experiencing some concern 
for my continued well-being. Hemor- 
rhage can strike at any time without 
warning. No nurse anywhere, however 
cautious, can be constantly protected 
from unexpected contact with another's 
blood. While I would have no hesitation 
in caring for patients with AIDS, regard- 
less of how they got it, I should like to do 
so both knowingly and willingly. It seems 
unfair to me that I must, simply by con- 
scientiously performing the duties of my 
profession, risk unwitting exposure to this 
deadly and increasingly common disease. 

Susan Kahrs 
Lodi, Calif. 


Reagan and a number of others insist 
on referring to individuals uninfected 
with the AIDS virus as “innocent.” This 
term carries the clear implication that the 
more than 30,000 dead humans who con- 
tracted the disease through homosexual 
activity or intravenous drug use were not 
innocent and died quite deservedly. It is a 
cruel injustice to these people and their 
surviving friends and loved ones. 

Mark McNease 
Los Angeles 


Focus on Nuke Tests 

In your article “A Third Generation 
of Nukes” [NATION, May 25], you cite 
“some experts” who claim that the main 
reason for the U.S. rejection of Soviet test- 
ban proposals lies with our desire to “per- 
fect” new weapons concepts related to the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. This view is 
wrong. The focus of our testing program is 
to ensure that the nuclear weapons we 
must rely on to deter Soviet aggression are 
as safe and secure as possible and that 
they remain reliable and effective in the 
face of a determined Soviet effort—in 
both nuclear and nonnuclear weapons 
programs—to undermine the credibility 
of our deterrent forces. 

Nuclear testing has permitted us to 
reduce the aggregate force of our nuclear 
arsenal to one-quarter of the level fielded 
20 years ago. Contrary to TIME’s assertion 
that such developments make it “more 
probable that a conventional skirmish 
would escalate into a nuclear exchange,” 
they serve to deter a potential aggressor 
from hostile action in the first place. 

Robert B. Barker 
Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense (Atomic Energy) 
Washington 
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People in Power 





Your cover story on morality in the 
US. [ETHICS, May 25] was a great disap- 
pointment to me. So many people have 
expressed surprise that my picture would 
be included in the context of many al- 
leged malefactors with an aura of crimi- 
nality. The context lent a category of 
wrongdoing to my image that was not jus- 
tified by the facts. 

Charles Z. Wick, Director 
U.S. Information Agency 
Washington 


When those in positions of power be- 
gin to feel that the values they hold are ab- 
solutely right, then they start to act as 
though they know better than the people 
whom they serve. 

Kay Robertson 
Lynnwood, Wash. 





PTL Stone Casting 


Jerry Falwell and Jim Bakker [RELI- 
GION, June 8] deserve all the problems 
they get as they proceed to tear each other 
apart in public. 

Billie Stevens 
Mercer Island, Wash. 


A ministry is not a commodity to be 
bought, sold or stolen. All so-called Chris- 
tian ministries belong to God and the be- 
lievers. Jim and Tammy Bakker contin- 
ually refer to PTL as their ministry. It is 
this fundamental flaw in thought, attitude 
and deed that has undermined these peo- 
ple, brought them to their knees and ex- 
posed this cult. It should be a good lesson 
and presage for all televangelists. Just as 
Numbers 32: 23 says, “. .. be sure your sin 
will find you out.” 





Paul H. Krieger 
San Diego 


Hyping Helga 
Art Critic Robert Hughes generously 
gives Art & Antiques magazine more cred- 
it than we deserve [ART, June 1]. We did 
not mastermind the world media cover- 
age of Andrew Wyeth’s Helga paintings. 
We published the paintings because we 
liked them. I suspect the editors of the 
New York Times, TIME, Newsweek and 
the countless other publications that car- 
ried stories on the subject arrived at their 
decisions independently of ours, although 
I quite understand, considering the quali- 
ty of our magazine, why Hughes would 
believe they could not do otherwise but 

follow our lead. 
Wick Allison, Editor in Chief 
Art & Antiques 
New York City 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 

to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 

er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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SAVE THE WHALES! 


‘be a cs ry : — 


Japan, Iceland and Norway Defy Ban 


The last of the great whales face a bleak future. In defiance of a ban on commercial whaling by the 
international Whaling Commission (IWC), Japan, Iceland and Norway continue their ruthless killing. 
These extraordinary marine mammals, with the most complex brains that have ever evolved, have 
been driven to the brink of extinction. There is no longer any need for whale products; there are cheap, 
plentiful substitutes for the lubricating oil, steaks, margarine and mink food extracted from whales. 


Fraudulent “Science” 


In a transparent move to evade the IWC’s ban on all commercial whaling, the ruthless whaling nations 
claim now they must continue to harpoon thousands of whales for “research” on the biological status of 
the species. The millions of pounds of meat and oil are being sold for commercial gain 

Dr. Roger Payne, the eminent whale scientist, comments: “The switch by the whaling nations from 
commercial to scientific whaling is nothing but a scam. It is commercial greed wearing a lab coat" Sir 
Peter Scott, the great naturalist, writes: “I strongly mistrust science based upon dead whales when we 
have so many available techniques for studying the living whale” This week, the IWC is meeting in 
England. The 40-nation treaty body, which called for whaling to halt in 1985, will vole on a proposal to 
set rigid guidelines on scientific research. The whaling nations have vowed to oppose any restriction on 
their “right” to grant themselves research permits to kill. 


Japan Doublecrosses U.S. 


The Japanese government is even betraying a commitment to the U.S. government to end all whaling by 
early 1988. in order to avoid U.S. economic sanctions for its violation of whaling bans, Japan made a 
bilateral agreement in 1984 to phase out its whaling 

During a lengthy court challenge to the bilateral by conservation groups, Japan pledged repeatedly— 
even before the U.S. Supreme Court—that it “will cease whaling. . .as of April 1st, 1988" Japan now 
says it will kill more than 8000 endangered whales in the name of “research” over the next ten years. 

The outlaw whaling nations are violating a trade ban in whale products established by the 95-nation 
Convention on International Trade in Endangered Species 


Please Help Save the Whales 


We need your help to halt the massacre of the last of the whales. Here's what you can do: 

1) Write a letter to President Reagan, urging him to invoke the economic sanctions already in US. 

law against the fishing industries of Japan, Iceland and Norway. His address is The White House, 
Washington, DC. 20500. 

2) Boycott products from Japan, Iceland and Norway, especially their fish, such as artificial crab legs, 
frozen cod, fresh salmon and canned sardines. Ask your local markets and restaurants to join the fish 
boycott. Alert your friends. Write 2 letter to your local newspaper. 

3) Make a tax-deductible contribution to AWI's Save-the-Whales Campaign. For a contribution of $15 or 
more, you will receive a beautiful, four-color print of the sperm whales (above), measuring 19”x25", by 
renowned marine life artist Richard Ellis. Your generosity can help save the whales. 

The Animal Welfare institute has worked since 1951 to prevent animal suffering and the exploitation 
of endangered species. All of our support comes from concerned individuals and groups. A copy of 
AWI's annual report is available on written request to AWI or to the New York State Dept. of State, Office 
of Charities Registration, Albany, NY. 12231 


| want to help SAVE THE WHALES T 
Please send me more information about how | can save the whales 
Enclosed is my tax-deductible contribution of $ 
(Make checks payable to Animal Welfare Institute) 
| Please send me a color print of the sperm whales (donation of $15 or more) 


Name. 





Address ———— 
City. State D9. 
ANIMAL WELFARE INSTITUTE, PO. Box 3650, Washington, DC. 20007 
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“Not Guilty” 


| A jury acquits the subway gunman, but the argument goes on 


ONGRATULATIONS! read the plac- 
ard held high by a muscular white 
man in a checked shirt. BERNIE 
GOETZ WINS ONE FOR THE GOOD 
Guys! 
“Goetz is a Nazi!’ shouted a nearby 
black man in his 20s 
CRIMINALS, WATCH OUT, 
another sign, WE°LL GET YOU 
“New York will reap the wind, that is 
certain,” a black minister warned 
That was the scene of shouting and 
shoving outside a Manhattan courtroom 
last week at the end of what Judge Ste- 


promised 


phen Crane called the “most difficult case 





10 


of our time.” After four days of delibera- 
tions, a jury of ten whites and two blacks 
had just acquitted Bernhard Goetz of all 
but one relatively minor charge in the 
1984 shooting of four black youths who 
Goetz said had threatened him on a sub- 
way train 

Goetz stood utterly motionless while 
Jury Foreman James Hurley pronounced 
17 times the words “Not guilty.” Not 
guilty of the attempted murder of Troy 
Canty, 20, and Barry Allen, James Ram- 
seur and Darrell Cabey, all 21, even 
though the reedy, bespectacled gunman 
had said in a taped confession that he 


“wanted to murder” all of them. Not 
guilty of assault against any of them, not 
even Cabey, left paralyzed and brain 
damaged. The courtroom audience gasped 
at several of the verdicts and at the end 
applauded 

A squad of Guardian Angels in red 
berets helped propel the 39-year-old elec- 
tronics technician through the turbulent 
crowds outside and hustle him back to his 
bachelor apartment. Still ahead lies a Sep- 
tember sentencing of up to seven years in 
prison for illegal possession of a gun, plus 
multimillion-dollar damage suits filed 
against him by three of his four victims 
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The jurors claimed that there were no 
racial elements in their decision and that 
no one should read such implications into 
it. “We were doing nothing more than 
what we were charged by the judge to do,” 
said Juror Diana Serpe. “We weren't try- 
ing to send a message to the public.” 

But the case of People v. Bernhard 
Goetz raised such basic and emotional 
questions about a man’s right to 
defend himself, about street crime 
and racism, that the jury decision on 
this inherently inconsequential 
shooting prompted headlines 
around the world. SUBWAY VIGI- 
LANTE CLEARED, said the London 
Times. SCARY SUBWAY, SELF-DE- 
FENSE, said Tokyo’s Sankei Shim- 
bun. “Despite the virtuous denials of 
the jury,” declared Paris’ Le Monde, 
“no one believed, of course, that the 
verdict would have been the same if 
the accused had been black and the 
‘victims’ white.” 

That idea naturally occurred to 
a number of New Yorkers, particu- 
larly blacks, who can cite several re- 
cent cases of whites going unpun- 
ished for the deaths of blacks. “It 
was a terrible and grave miscarriage 
of justice,” said Benjamin L. Hooks, 
the executive director of the 
N.A.A.C.P., which is considering a 











Outside the courthouse, a case of black VS. white 





=| Court officers shield Goetz after the verdict 


federal suit on the ground that the four | 
youths’ civil rights were violated. 

A number of legal experts are worried 
about prospective abuses of the law. “The 
message scares me,” said David Austern, 
director of education at the Association of 
Trial Lawyers of America. “It says that po- 
tential victims can use deadly force when- 
ever they want.” New York City officials 
hastened to reject that view. “Some will 
take this as a signal that vigilantes are ac- 
ceptable, but we will not permit that,” said 
Mayor Ed Koch. Black Police Commis- 
sioner Benjamin Ward grimly added, “No | 


| one has a license to go out and hunt any- 


one—black, green, yellow or whatever.” 
The central issue in the seven-week 
trial was not just whether Goetz feared 
that the four youths were about to rob him 
but also what a “reasonable man” would 
do in his own defense. Only one of the four 
victims, Canty, actually approached 
Goetz and asked him for money. All four 
had police records, but Goetz could not 
know that. Two of them carried screw- 
drivers because they were planning to 
break into some video machines, but 
Goetz could not know that either. He 
could only look at them—he said that 
Canty was smiling and had “shiny eyes” — 


| and guess what might happen next. Hav- 


ing been mugged and seriously injured by 
three black youths in 1981, Goetz took out 
his .38-cal. revolver and started firing. 
Assistant District Attorney Gregory 
Waples strenuously argued that a reason- 
able man would avoid a confrontation, or 





at least would show his gun before firing 
it. Goetz, said Waples, was full of “blind, 
self-righteous, volcanic fury.” Far from 
acting reasonably, he had attempted a 
“cold-blooded execution.” 

The only principal who testified fully 
was Canty, neatly attired in a suit. He did 
admit that he had a police record for theft 
and was in a drug-rehabilitation program, 
but he said nobody had harassed or threat- 
ened Goetz at all. He had just politely 
asked, “Mister, can I have $5?” Defense 


CRIMINAL 5 
THINK Twice 
OR WE WiLL. 


You # 







Lawyer Barry Slotnick called Canty a 
“liar.” 
“That day on the subway ... you 


| weren’t wearing that nice suit and tie, were 


you?” Slotnick demanded. 

“No, I wasn’t,” Canty agreed. 

Cabey was physically unable to testify, 
and Allen took the Fifth Amendment, but 
the most important non-witness was 
Ramseur, who bristled under Slotnick’s 
questions about his criminal record, par- 
ticularly his conviction for the rape of a 
pregnant woman. When Ramseur finally 
refused to answer any more questions, 
Crane sentenced him to six months in jail 
for contempt. Crane ordered all of Ram- 
seur’s testimony stricken, but his appear- 
ance undoubtedly had its effect on the jury. 
“He had so much pent-up rage,” Juror 
Serpe told the New York Daily News. “He 
reminded me ofa caged animal... I hada 
nightmare about him. . . I woke up feeling 
drained.” 

Like several of the jurors, Serpe judged 
Goetz in the light of his previous mugging. 
“I was undecided at first, but one thing 
that changed my mind was the judge’s in- 
structions that what is reasonable can be 
related to past experiences. Bernhard 
Goetz had some violence in his past expe- 
riences, What is reasonable for him might 
not be reasonable for me.” 

Like other jurors, she found herself 
able to disbelieve a key part of Goetz’s 
taped confession, in which he stated he 
had approached Cabey and said, “You 
don’t look so bad, here’s another,” and 
then fired again. “Did that really happen, 
or did he just think he said that?” Serpe 
wondered. “He was so agitated . . . He just 
wasn’t being rational.” 

This was a jury of ordinary people, 
people who ride the crime-ridden subway 
and know how things are down there. Six 
of the twelve had been victims of street 
crime. Anyone taking a subway ride last 
week could hear similar views. “I can un- 
derstand what Goetz did,” said Eileen 
Dudley, a black secretary. “I was held up 
once. You would do anything in that 
situation.” 

One of the commonest accusa- 
tions was that if Goetz had been black 
and his victims white, he would have 
been severely punished, which may 
be true. But few recall the case of Aus- 
tin Weeks, then 29, a black who was 
riding a subway train through Brook- 
lyn in April 1980 when he was accost- 
ed by two white youths, both 17. One 
of them, Terry Zilimbinaks, leaned 
over Weeks in his seat and uttered a 
number of racial insults. Weeks took 
out an unlicensed pistol, according to 
police, and shot Zilimbinaks dead 
Like Goetz, Weeks slipped away un- 
noticed. Unlike Goetz, he did not 
turn himself in or confess. Police fi- 
nally tracked him down six years lat- 
er. The grand jury refused to indict 
him, and so he went free. There were 
few headlines, and the case was 
quickly forgotten. —By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by Roger Franklin and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 
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“We Have Reached Breakpoint” 


The President and the Democrats square off over the budget 


rom the moment they recaptured the 

Senate last fall, Capitol Hill Demo- 
crats set oul to prove they were not hope- 
lessly divided and terminally ineffectual. 
They were determined to show that they 
could work together, make policy and 
lead the nation—in short, that they de- 
served to take over the White House after 
1988. They made a bravura start, quickly 
passing a clean-water bill over the Presi- 
dent’s veto and approving the $88 billion 
highway bill over another Reagan veto. 
The Republicans, shell-shocked by the 
midterm election loss and defensive over 






























Abig stick, aimed at Byrd and Wright 


Pushing each other out on a limb. 





the Iran-contra affair, were reduced 
to the role of helpless spectators. 

That was the easy part. But 
when it came to figuring out how to 
write a budget without boosting the 
deficit or gutting the military, the 
newly united Democrats came un- 
glued. As haggling over a 1988 bud- 
get resolution split the House and Senate 
Democrats, Congress came to a near 
standstill for almost six weeks. The Wash- 
ington Post derided the “Flubbocrats,” 
and Senate Majority Leader Robert Byrd, 
stymied on other fronts, threatened to de- 
lay the August recess if his dilatory col- 
leagues did not buckle down 

Last week an outside agitator stepped 
forward and concentrated congressional 
attention. The unlikely catalyst: Ronald 
Reagan, who had resolutely ignored Con- 
gress’s budget dilemma after his own 
spending plan had been rejected by both 
Democrats and Republicans. Returning 
from a humdrum summit in Venice and 


CYNTHIA JOHNSON 


limping from the continuing Iran-contra 
revelations, the President was looking for 
a quick score. So Reagan did what he does 
best: he took to the airwaves and attacked 
the old “tax and tax, spend and spend” 
ways of the Democrats. The assault 
pushed Byrd and House Speaker Jim 
| Wright into hurried meetings with their 
deadlocked committees, and by week’s 
end the Democrats had agreed on a $1 
trillion spending plan for next year, in- 
cluding a $19.3 billion tax increase that 
Reagan vows he would veto 

The confrontation hinges on taxes 





| and military spending. The President had 
proposed a $320 billion defense appropri- 
ation; House Democrats wanted $288 bil- 
lion for defense—virtually the same as 
this year—while the Senate was holding 
| out for $301 billion. The compromise 
| would give the Pentagon $296 billion, but 
only if the President agreed to hike taxes 
to help pay for the cost. If Reagan rejected 
the tax increase, the Pentagon would get 
just $289 billion. The Democratic resolu- 
tion attempts to lock Reagan into a 
damned-if-he-does, damned-if-he-doesn’t 
position, placing the burden of new taxes 
on his shoulders. It is a game the Presi- 
dent insists he will not play 














With the President on the attack and 
the Democrats determined to force him to 
face up to a tax increase, the budget battle 
has become the year’s most contentious 
issue. Although Reagan's television 
speech sounded hackneyed themes—and 
got little public response—it represents 
the first salvo of a new campaign. Over 
the coming weeks, the President will be 
out on the hustings preaching for his fa- 
vorite reforms—a line-item veto, a bal- 
anced-budget amendment and two-year 
budget cycles—all of which are going no- 
where in Congress. The Reagan message 
is simple. “In the critical matchup be- 
tween those who want to keep spending 
your money and raising your taxes, and 
those of us who resist a return to the old 
policies ... we have now reached break- 
point,” he said in his speech. 

Bashing Congress over the budget 
may represent the Republicans’ best hope 
for regaining a political edge. Said one se- 
nior White House aide: “We're going to | 
stay with this issue. In the fall, when the 
Iranscam hearings are largely behind us, 
we'll still be scoring with it.” Chief of Staff 
Howard Baker was reluctant to go along 
with the confrontational strategy; he tried 
to remove the tough language from the 
President’s speech, until one of his aides 
threatened to quit over the matter. “Bak- 
er’s dying a thousand deaths right now,” 
said a White House source. “He wants to 
compromise, to make a deal. He has trou- 
ble realizing that we've got to hold to an 

He; | 
absolute position . To concede now | 
would be to give up the last remnants of | 
power that Reagan has.” 

The first big congressional showdown 
should come just before the August recess 
when three legislative issues may be 
resolved: an increase in the federal 
debt limit, the reconciliation of the 
authorizing bills with the budget 
committee’s guidelines, and the 
need to redress problems in the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Bal- 
anced Budget law. The Democrats 
will be at a particular disadvantage 
when they begin earmarking their 
tax increases: proposals for excise 
taxes on cigarettes, liquor or gaso- 
line are sure to outrage various con- 
» stituencies. Says South Carolina 
: Senator Fritz Hollings: “I don’t 

know how we're going to get the 
Democrats together on taxes. That’s go- 
ing to be the tough one.” 

Meanwhile, Senate Republicans have 
indicated their approval for the President's 
hard line by presenting him with a “veto 
pencil” more than a foot long. Thus far nei- 
ther party seems ready to make the tough 
decisions necessary to pay for the programs 
it wants; each seems to be trying to maneu- 
ver the other further out on a limb, Look- 
ing toward the inevitable confrontation 
between the White House and the Demo- 
crats, Hollings predicts, “It’s gonna be one 
big high noon.” —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Michael 
Duffy/Washington 
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Rough Seas and New Names 
Reagan defends his plan to beefup the U.S. presence in the gulf 


Ke oil tankers once known as the 
exotic-sounding Al Rekkah and Cas- 
bah will soon be traversing the Persian 
Gulf bearing such familiar American 
names as Sea Isle City and Ocean City. 
But more than just the names will have 
changed. Under the plan President Rea- 
gan announced in the wake of Iraq's inad- 
vertent attack on the U.S.S. Stark, eleven 
Kuwaiti tankers are scheduled to begin 
sailing under the Stars and Stripes next 
week. They will be captained by Ameri- 
can skippers and escorted by American 
warships as they ply the world’s most 
treacherous waterway. 

At the moment, the plan has hit even 
rougher waters at home from those who 
think a challenge is being thrown to Iran 
without full consideration of the risks. A 
broad array of critics has come out op- 
posed. Henry Kissinger, despite his sensi- 
tivities to Soviet aggrandizement, warned 
of the implications of a US. tilt toward 
Iraq in its 64-year war with Iran. Jeane 
Kirkpatrick advised the Administration to 
go slow. Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd, a West Virginia Democrat, called 
Reagan's plan “half baked, poorly devel- 
oped.” Said his Republican counterpart, 
Bob Dole of Kansas: “I don’t think anyone 
knows quite what the policy is.” Even 
ultraconservative Republican Senator Jes- 
se Helms remarked that Congress needed 
“more answers” from the Administration 
before approving the reflagging plan. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was on the brink of voting on a bill 
that would halt the refilagging. But after a 
lengthy conference with Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Richard Murphy, the panel 
decided to delay the vote until this week. 
“We need a few more days to think about 
it,” said Chairman Claiborne Pell, a 
Rhode Island Democrat. 

The Administration was grateful for 
the reprieve. “Congress blinked,” sighed a 
senior Pentagon official. “But the ques- 
tion is for how long.” Reagan made it 
clear that he was certainly not going to 
blink. “We will accept our responsibility 
for these vessels in the face of threats by 
Iran or anyone else,” he insisted in a tele- 
vised address last week. “If we don't 
do the job, the Soviets will.” 

Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger tried to mollify Con- 
gress with a 26-page report explain- 
ing the Navy’s new rules of engage- 
ment in the gulf. Warships are now 
operating under “hair-trigger” alert, 
prepared to fire on any plane or ves- 
sel that approaches in a hostile man- 
ner. Under these rules, the Iraqi jet 
that zeroed in on the Stark would 
have been blown out of the sky be- 
fore it could launch its missiles. He 
assured worried Congressmen that 
the threat to US. vessels was, as the 
report put it, “low to moderate.” 

The CIA, however, gave a more 











disturbing assessment, calling the threat 
of some Iranian response “quite high.” 
This prompted House Armed Services 
Committee Chairman Les Aspin to com- 
plain that the Administration clearly had 
not figured out what it was getting into. 
There are suspicions that Iran has set up 
mines in the waters of Kuwait’s primary 
oil port at Al-Ahmadi. Should a ship hit 
one of them, said Aspin, it would be 
“something on which there are no Iranian 
fingerprints.” Thus the U.S. would be less 
able to retaliate. Another threat is the 
Chinese-made Silkworm missiles that 
Iran is deploying along the Strait of Hor- 
muz. They have a range of about 50 miles, 
enough to cover the entire strait, and car- 








provide landing rights to U.S. aircraft, but 
so far little progress has been made. Last 
month the Administration hoped to per- 
suade the Saudis to agree by selling them 
1,600 Maverick antitank missiles. But 
when Reagan attempted to push through 
the deal by giving Congress only last- 
minute notification, the lawmakers were 
outraged. The Administration quickly 
withdrew the plan for the sale before Con- 
gress could block it. 

The reflagging plan will weaken any 
remaining American pretense of neutral- 
ity in the Iran-Iraq war; Kuwait is a 
staunch supporter of Iraq. There were 
faint hopes last week that Syria, which is 
Iran’s only important ally in the Arab | 
world, might change its allegiance. Jor- 
dan and Saudi Arabia have been strug- 
gling to ease the bitter rivalry be- 
tween Iraqi President Saddam Hussein 
and Syrian President Hafez Assad. How- 
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ry a 1,000-lb. warhead, three times as 
heavy as the warhead of the Exocet that 
hit the Stark. 

Providing proper air cover remains a 
problem. The aircraft carrier Constella- 
tion is patrolling just outside the gulf, but a 
plane taking off from its deck would have 
to travel 600 miles to reach the Kuwaiti 
harbor at the northern end of the water- 
way. That wotld require in-flight refuel- 
ing and make an attack trickier. The US. 
has been negotiating with Saudi Arabia to 






The Constellation: providing long-distance air cover 
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ever, no agreement has yet been forged. 

The US. has already begun beefing 
up its presence in the gulf by sending a 
destroyer and two frigates to join the 
six Navy ships already there. Registry 
of the Kuwaiti vessels has been trans- 
ferred to the Chesapeake Shipping Co. of 
Dover, Del. Hence, when the Kuwaitis 
decided to change the Arabic names of 
the ships, they opened an atlas and picked 
the names of seaside towns in the Dela- 
ware Bay area. 

In the meantime, the U.S. contin- 
ued to grapple with the incident that 
sparked the new policy. The crew of 
the Stark, the House Armed Services 
Committee has concluded, failed to 
react promptly to the Iraqi jet. Last 
= week the ship’s skipper, Captain 
Glenn Brindel—who had left the 
bridge to go to the lavatory and was 
in his private quarters when the ves- 
sel was hit—was removed from duty, 
as were two subordinate officers. The 
military board that investigated the 
tragedy has reportedly recommended 
that Brindel be court-martialed for 
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The threat of Iranian response is “quite high.” 
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negligence. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Hays Gorey and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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Deep in the Bear’s Den 


hen the new U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, Jack Matlock, rose to toast his 

guests recently in the shadowy old Spaso House residence, even he was as- 
tonished at the scene before him. Around the dinner table were two former U.S. 
Secretaries of Defense, two former CIA directors and one former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff mixed in with Soviet officials, including Victor Sukhodrev, 
deputy director for U.S.A.-Canada in the Soviet Foreign Ministry. 

“I don’t think that this has ever happened before,” said Matlock. Such lofty 
authorities from the U.S., their minds stuffed with the greatest secrets of the na- 
tion, had never clustered in the bear’s den, for the simple, spy-novel reason that 
they might be compro- 
mised and the vital stuff 
sweated out of them. 

Though these visitors 
were out of office, they still 
formed quite a data bank. 
Melvin Laird had been 
Richard Nixon’s Secretary 
of Defense and John Ves- 
sey the Chairman of Ron- 
ald Reagan’s Joint Chiefs. 
James Schlesinger had run 
the CIA for Nixon and then 
the Defense Department 
for Nixon and Gerald 
Ford. Richard Helms had 
spent his career as one of 
the nation’s top spooks. 
Together they were on two 
study missions to investi- 
gate the security breaches in the old and new American embassies. 

When the evening ended, Sukhodrev sidled up to Helms, smiled and said 
warmly, “I never expected to meet a chief of the CIA.” It was one of those poi- 
gnant moments that sometimes occur in the tortured destinies of the superpow- 
ers. Archadversaries come together and find their instincts are to like each other, 
then politics and duty send them off into the dark night to battle again. Author 
John le Carré could not have written it better: Spymaster George Smiley goes to 
Moscow and feels the great sadness of mankind’s grim contention. 

Helms could not visit the Soviet Union until now. He began his intelligence 
career with the OSS in 1943 and headed the CIA from 1966 to 1973. For 30 years he 
was the one who ran the spies. The unwritten but iron rule of the CIA was that no 
man who holds the secrets puts himself into a hostile environment. 

Nevertheless, Helms knew Moscow. “I studied the pictures and the reports 
that came across my desk,” he said. He memorized the sad face of his principal 
adversary, longtime KGB Chief Yuri Andropov, who went on to run the Soviet 
Union before he died. Helms fought Andropov in the back alleys of the world 
with his agents, in the heavens with his U-2s and satellites. He won plenty, lost a 
few—stories that will never be told. “The man who kept the secrets,” Author 
Thomas Powers called Helms. He still keeps them. 

Before he left the U.S. for Moscow, Helms made sure he had proper bedroom 
attire, since he figured he might be photographed by a hidden camera. He also 
assumed his room would be bugged, and so he put his mind on caution: say noth- 
ing sensitive in close quarters. He found himself utterly unsurprised by the city as 
he drove from the airport to his hotel: “It was drab, monotonous, massive.”* Only 
the dazzling, painted spires and domes of the Kremlin and St. Basil’s cathedral 
seemed to challenge the glum and crowded streets. The place brooded, threat- 
ened, Helms thought, “but then it always had from 5,000 miles away.” 

Helms and the others on the Laird commission did their investigation of 
what went wrong with security in the old embassy. Then Helms indulged himself 
just a bit: he made his way to the old KGB building where the enemy had plotted 
against him. He stood out front, unknown, unchallenged. 

He wanted a picture of himself below the giant statue of Felix Dzerzhinsky, 
the man who started the Cheka, progenitor of the KGB. The statue stands in a cir- 
cle in front of the building. Helms tried to make his way across the congested 
street but could not. The policeman refused to halt the rushing traffic. Helms 
stopped, chuckled and went off—just as George Smiley would have done. 
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The CIA man outside the old KGB headquarters 














Keeping Up 
His Guard 


North again refuses to talk 





“I don't think there is anoth- 
er person in America who 
wants to tell this story as 
much as I do.” 


Despite that heartfelt declaration to 
Congress last December, Marine Lieut. 
Colonel Oliver North has now twice re- 
fused to answer their questions about his 
pivotal role in the Iran-contra affair. North 
first invoked his Fifth Amendment right 
against self-incrimination before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee; last 
week the former National Security Coun- 
cil aide showed no interest in testifying pri- 
vately to investigators of the congressional 
select committees probing the scandal. 

North bluntly informed the House 
and Senate committees that he would not 
submit to interrogation by staff lawyers, 
as have all other witnesses, in closed ses- 
sions that were to begin last Thursday. 
His lawyer, Brendan Sullivan, argued that 
in private interrogation North would not 
have the limited immunity from prosecu- 
tion that he has been guaranteed as a wit- 
ness before the full panel. 

North’s surprising maneuver left 
committee members angered and baffled 
about the Marine’s underlying purpose. 
Did he hope to put off testifying until he 
had the advantage of knowing what 
would be said by his former boss, ex—-Na- 
tional Security Adviser John Poindexter, 
who is due up as a witness early next 
month? Or could North's testimony be so 
explosive that he would not risk exposing 
it to a leak from the private sessions? In- 
dependent Counsel Lawrence Walsh is 
not expected to start legal action against 


At home with a trustworthy companion 





Congress could find him in contempt. 
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North before his congressional appear- 
ance. Could the refusal to testify be an at- 
tempt to pressure Walsh into indicting 
him—thus providing North with a solid 
argument against the jeopardy of giving 
any testimony before Congress? 

Committee members tended to down- 
grade the effect of North’s tactic. Said a 
somber Senate Chairman Daniel Inouye: 
“We can [start] contempt proceedings, 
but obviously that would take much 
time.” Finding North in contempt would 
trigger further court action that might 
take until October or later. Simply ques- 
tioning North in public session could still 
produce an effective, if longer, interroga- 
tion, said Inouye. Lawyers for both sides 
discussed a compromise that would have 
North submit to limited questioning in 
private, but no agreement had been 
reached at week’s end. Lee Hamilton, 
chairman of the House panel, indicated 
he and his colleagues would resist any 
plan under which “North would be dictat- 
ing the procedures.” 

While North was jolting the congressio- 
nal committees, the Justice Department 
launched an attack on the statute that pro- 
vides for the appointment of independent 
counsels such as Walsh. The Justice Depart- 
ment contends that the 1978 law unconsti- 
tutionally abridges traditional executive 
power over all prosecutors by providing that 
judicial panels appoint the independent 
counsels. North has separately filed suit 
contesting Walsh's authority, and former 
White House Aide Michael Deaver, facing 
trial for perjury, is challenging his prosecu- 
tor, Whitney North Seymour. 





W ith the law relating to independent 
counsel due to expire in January, 
Assistant Attorney General John Bolton 
announced last week that the Justice De- 
partment would ask the President to veto 
any extension of it. “Nothing is too trivial 
for these people to investigate,” Bolton 
said of the independent counsels. More- 
over, he complained, the independent 
probes cost three to five times as much as 
those by the department's public-integrity 
section. After Bolton lambasted Walsh for 
renting $36-per-sq.-ft. office space, the 
Iran-contra prosecutor’s office mildly 
pointed out that its lease was arranged by 
the General Services Administration and 
that unusually expensive security require- 
ments were demanded by the FBI. 

The Senate started drafting legisla- 
tion to reauthorize the independent coun- 
sels despite the Bolton blast—which even 
the White House considered “contentious 
and intemperate.” The President, said 
Spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, has not de- 
cided whether he would veto the expected 
extension of the statute. Such a veto might 
well be embarrassing. Six independent 
counsels are investigating present or for- 
mer Administration officials, including 
Bolton’s boss, Attorney General Edwin 
Meese. —— By Frank Trippett. 
Reported by Anne Constable and Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 





Yet Another Saudi Connection 





am Bamieh, the owner of an export 

business in San Mateo, Calif. is 
more familiar than he would like to be 
with the Saudi royal household. A natu- 
ralized American who was born and 
raised in Palestine and had long main- 
tained close ties to the royal family, Ba- 
mieh, 48, says that aides of King Fahd 
held him hostage for four months in 
Saudi Arabia last year. As Bamieh tells 
it, his captors threatened to behead him 
unless he stopped claiming that a mem- 
ber of the family owed him $1.4 million 
from a business deal gone sour. 

Bamieh, understandably, complied 
with the request. But he filed a $58 million 
damage suit against the royal aides after 
his return to the U.S. In addition, Bamieh 








Did illegal support go to Angolan rebels as well as contras? 


controversial sale of AWACS planes to Sau- 
di Arabia. Fahd told Bamich that the deal 


had run into trouble in a dispute over the | 
degree of U.S. participation in operating | 


the AWACS’ sensitive electronic gear. 
Fahd said the deadlock was broken only 
when the Saudis acceded to U.S. requests 
to fund anti-Communist movements. 
“Where?” Bamieh asked. 

“They'll tell us,” Fahd replied. “We 
don't have to do it right away.” 

In October 1983, Ali Ben Mussallam, 
a former Saudi intelligence officer then 
serving as Fahd’s emissary to Morocco, 
told Bamieh that the Saudis had given 
Morocco $50 million to help train the 
UNITA troops. Shortly afterward Saudi 
Prince Bandar asked Bamieh to help ar- 





The possible beneficiaries of secret U.S. aid: UNITA troops inside Angola in 1985 





has told congressional investigators that 
the Saudi government made a secret deal 
with the Reagan Administration in 1981 
to fund rebel “freedom fighters” in ex- 
change for the right to purchase sophisti- 
cated AWACS radar planes. 

Bamieh will detail his claims next 
week to the House Foreign Affairs Sub- 
committee on Africa, which is looking 
into covert U.S. aid to the pro-Western 
guerrillas fighting Angola’s Marxist gov- 
ernment. The Clark amendment, passed 
in 1976 and in effect until August 1985, 
made it illegal for the U.S. to assist the 
rebels, known as UNITA. Congressional 
investigators suspect that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration used its Saudi connection to 
support UNITA, just as it later used the 
Saudis to help get around the Boland 
amendment, which banned US. aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras. 

Bamieh told TIME last week that 
Fahd described the Saudi connection to 
him during a visit to Jidda in late 1981, 
shortly after the Senate had approved the 











The alleged deal: A U.S. swap of AWACS for Fahd’s funds. 


range shipments of military and other 
supplies to the rebels through Morocco 
and Zaire. Bamieh declined, claiming 
that this was too dangerous. In February 
1984, at a meeting in Cannes, Bandar 
once again tried to get Bamieh interested 
in providing supplies to both Angola and 
the contras. But once again he begged off. 
Although the Saudis have denied aid- 
ing UNITA or the contras, their contribu- 
tions to the Nicaraguan rebels are well 
established. Former National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane told the Iran- 
contra committees that Saudi Arabia had 
funneled $32 million to them over two 
years. In 1982 UNITA Leader Jonas 
Savimbi also hinted that he was receiving 
covert U.S. assistance despite the con- 
gressional ban. If this was arranged in a 
secret deal with Saudi Arabia, contends 
Democratic Congressman Howard Wolpe, 
chairman of the Africa subcommittee, “it 
would be a clear violation of the Clark 
amendment.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jay Peterzell/Washington 
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Florida: farewell, Dusky Seaside 


ATLANTA 


Close Call For 
The Mayor 


“We should never be so con- 
cerned about anything that we 
stop caring for each other,” At- 
lanta Mayor Andrew Young 
declared last week. That pasto- 
ral attitude, says Young, was 
the reason for his March 25 
telephone call to the estranged 
wife of his friend and political 
colleague Julian Bond, cau- 
tioning her about allegations of 
cocaine use she was making to 
the police. Those charges im- 
plicated Bond, Young and oth- 
er prominent Atlantans. (She 
later retracted the charges, 
which were denied by both 
Young and Bond.) A grand 
jury took up the case. 

Last week, however, US. 
Attorney Robert Barr an- 
nounced that Young would not 
be indicted for obstruction of 
justice, despite indications that 
federal statutes were violated 
Said the mayor: “You are inno- 
cent until proven guilty. What 
(Barr] said was there was not 
enough evidence to prove me 
guilty. That’s innocent enough 
for me.” 


A Sparrow 
Falls 


Just six inches from tip to tail, 
the tiny brown birds made 


their home in a ten-mile coast- | 
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Los Angeles: the homeless at their “urban campground” 


al stretch of marsh near Titus- 
ville, Fla. When development 
from nearby Cape Canaveral 
began to encroach, they stub- 
bornly refused to move, and 
their numbers declined relent- 
lessly. Last week the last 
known Dusky Seaside Sparrow 
expired: Orange Band, a 
twelve-year-old male, was 
found dead in its cage. 

Scientists tried to save the 
bird from extinction by cross- 
breeding it with a hardier spar- 
row. But Orange Band died be- 
fore they could complete the 
job, leaving five hybrid Dusky 
Seasides—one of them seven- 
eighths pure. 


LOS ANGELES 


Skid Row 
Pavilions 


During the Great Depression, 
the newly homeless squatted 
outside American cities in shan- 
tytowns derisively christened 
Hoovervilles. Last week Los 
Angeles opened a spruced-up, 
officially sanctioned version of 
the same thing, called an “urban 
campground,” on a dusty, wind- 
swept lot between the Los Ange- 
les River and the city’s skid row. 
From a distance, the rows of yel- 
low-and-white canopies look as 
if they might have been set up 
for a garden party. But inside 
are only Army-green cots with 
portable toilets placed nearby. 
Guards from the Salvation 
Army, which worked with May- 
or Tom Bradley to establish the 
settlement, frisked the 350 new 








residents for weapons, liquor or | 


drugs. 

Bradley was under pres- 
sure to offer an alternative to 
the homeless after he ordered 
police to clear them from the 
sidewalks. But critics promptly 
termed the tent settlement a 
concentration camp. At best, it 
provides only a temporary re- 
spite for its residents. In two 
months the lot will be cleared 
for construction of a rail yard, 
and no one has figured out 
what to do with the homeless 
then. Undoubtedly many will 
drift back to the streets. 


Four for 
The Chair 


Convicted Murderer Benjamin 
Berry, 31, went to the electric 
chair June 7, the first person 
executed in Louisiana in 28 
months. Two days later Alvin 
Moore Jr., 27, executed for a 
rape-robbery-murder, became 
the second. Three days after 
that, Jimmy Glass, 25, convict- 
ed of shooting a rural couple to 
death, took the chair with a 
quip: “I'd just as soon be fish- 
ing.” Then last week Glass’s 
accomplice Jimmy Wingo, 35, 
declared both innocence and 
forgiveness (“I do still love you 
all in Christ”) as he became the 
fourth person to be executed in 
the state in ten days. 

All four Louisiana execu- 
tions had been delayed because 
the condemned—three of them 
white—argued in part that the 











Airports: shuttle security in D.C. 


death penalty was dispropor- 
tionately applied to killers of 
whites. But the Supreme Court 
rejected that argumentin April, 
resolving the last major consti- 
tutional question about capital 
punishment. Louisiana would 
have racked up five executions 
in eleven days, but the Supreme 
Court, to allow a possible re- 
view, stayed the electrocution 
of Mass Murderer Leslie 
Lowenfield. 


Asleep at 
The Gate 


Almost every airline passenger 
has had the annoying experi- 
ence of having keys, a belt 
buckle or some other bit of met- 
al set a detection device buzz- 
ing. But how well do airport 
guards spot passengers actually 
carrying guns? To find out, the 
Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion conducted a four-month 
test late last year in which 
agents, each packing an inoper- 
ative pistol in carry-on luggage | 
or clothing, tried to sneak the | 
weapons through airport gates 
around the country. | 
The result, disclosed last 

week: the weapons passed | 
through 20% of the time on av- | 
erage. At Sky Harbor Interna- 
tional Airport in Phoenix, two- 
thirds of the concealed ar- 
maments escaped detection. 
The FAA blamed the failures 
not on faulty metal detectors or 
luggage X rays but on guards 
who failed to pay attention. 
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| As unrest spreads, South Korea faces a crisis of Ol 'ympic proportions 


Charging into a crowd of sev- 
eral thousand protesting stu- 
dents one night last week in 
the huge square in front of the 
Bank of Korea, a unit of 80 

riot police suddenly found themselves cut 

off from reinforcements. A sea of chant- 

ing demonstrators quickly surrounded the 
| police, who had already used up their sup- 
| plies of pepper gas, a concentrated and 


bas 
\S fy 








particularly painful form of tear gas. Out- 
numbered and overwhelmed, the police, 
many of them young conscripts, knelt in 
terror behind their riot shields, trying to 
fend off a torrent of rocks and gas canis- 
ters thrown by the students. The protest- 
ers began beating the police, then confis- 
cating shields, helmets and other 
equipment. As the police were finally es- 
corted to safety by student leaders, the 


crowd set fire to two piles of the collected 
gear 
The scene was rich in symbolism: in- 


| struments of authoritarian control put to 


the torch, while their former wielders 
cowered in fear. Was it, spectators may 
have wondered, a preview of South Ko- 
rea’s future? Throughout the country last 
week, students erupted in a frenzy of defi- 
ant marches and demonstrations to pro- 
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test the six-year rule of President Chun 
Doo Hwan. Night after night they battled 
with tens of thousands of police, militia 
and plainclothes officers, who sought to 
break up the crowds with judo punches, 
shields and the virulent pepper gas, whose 
acrid fumes lingered for hours over the 
scenes of combat. 

As the week of violence wore on, more 
than two dozen police outposts were re- 
portedly destroyed or damaged, and hun- 
dreds of people on both sides were injured. 
On Friday a policeman died after being 
run over by a commandeered bus in the 
central city of Taejon. A student in Seoul 
was in a coma, near death, after being 
struck in the head by a rifle-fired gas can- 
ister. In a country where student-led pro- 
tests have become a tradition, last week’s 
disturbances were the most serious in sev- 
en years. 

The latest wave of demonstrations 
broke out two weeks ago to protest the se- 
lection of Roh Tae Woo, chairman of the 
ruling Democratic Justice Party, as its 
nominee for President in the national 
elections scheduled for later this year. But 
in contrast to the first disturbances, which 
involved only a few thousand students 
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and were primarily limited to Seoul, the 
capital, last week’s demonstrations drew 
crowds as large as 50,000 and flared in 
more than two dozen cities. In the south- 
ern port of Pusan, according to some re- 
ports, protesters burned five municipal 
buses and seized a garbage truck as a 
makeshift barricade. In Taejon a crowd of 
6,000 marchers fire-bombed two police 








stations. On Wednesday night alone, 
crowds laid siege to 17 police outposts, 
two Democratic Justice Party district of- 
fices, and two buildings of the state-run 
Korean Broadcasting System. 

The government responded by shut- 
ting down more than 50 major universi- 
ties two to three weeks before summer va- 
cation was to begin. But many students 
refused to accept the chance for an early 
holiday, remaining on or near the campus 
for nightly antigovernment rallies. In per- 
haps the most momentous development, 
the protests for the first time received the 
support of segments of South Korean soci- 
ety other than students. Housewives, busi- 
nessmen and assorted onlookers shouted 
encouragement and occasionally joined 
the marchers, who in many cases were 
their sons and daughters. In Pusan, the 
country’s second largest city and the 
scene of a demonstration involving 50,000 
people, Presbyterian Minister Cho Chang 


Sop, 60, proudly reported that both of his | 


college-age children had joined the pro- 
test. Said he: “Nowadays most of the par- 
ents support the kids.” In Songnam, ten 
miles south of Seoul, a protest march led 
by a group of about 100 elderly people was 








Ascene rich in 
symbolism: riot 
police, outnumbered 
and overwhelmed, 
cower as chanting 
demonstrators put 
helmets, shields and 
other instruments of 
authoritarian control 
to the torch 


The problem that 
was waiting to 
happen: “Tokchae 
Tado!" (Down with 
=) the dictatorship!) 


Achange in the 
weather: for the first 
time frustrated and 
angry students are 
joined by housewives, 
businessmen and 
elderly people 
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joined by some 5,000 Koreans. “People 
are angry and disgusted,” said a Seoul 
businessman. “They are willing to risk a 
bit more now than before.” 

If that is so, it could be bad news in- 
deed for Chun and Roh at a time when 
their political scenario calls for nothing 
but happy headlines. South Korea is en- 
joying a period of spectacular economic 
growth, which has averaged about 8% an- 
nually over the past 20 years and is cur- 
rently surging at 15.7% (vs. about 4.8% for 
the US. and 1.2% for Japan). Though 
South Korea lacks a democratic tradition, 
Chun’s plan to turn over power next Feb- 
ruary to Roh, a longtime friend and fellow 
army general, would mark the first order- 
ly presidential succession since the coun- 
try became a republic in 1948. Finally, 
South Korea hopes that its being host of 
the 1988 Summer Olympics, scheduled to 
begin just 15 months from now, will serve 
as evidence of a new national maturity, 
much as the 1964 Tokyo Games ratified 
Japan's arrival as a world power. 

One consequence of prosperity has 
been the emergence of a sizable middle 
class. In opinion surveys, as many as 80% 
of South Koreans describe themselves as 
members of that group. While the middle 
class embraces a work ethic that naturally 
abhors instability, it has begun to chafe 
under the strict, sometimes repressive rule 
of South Korea’s military-dominated gov- 
ernment. Last week’s convulsions did not 
amount to a full-scale rebellion or draw a 
massive government crackdown. But the 
disturbances recalled the fate of South 
Korea’s first President, Syngman Rhee, 
who was unseated by massive student 
demonstrations in 1960. The virulence 
and ubiquity of the protests were enough 
to give South Korean leaders a first-rate 
scare. Said Hyun Hong Choo, a Demo- 
cratic Justice Party member of the Na- 
tional Assembly: “If the violence contin- 
ues, it threatens the economy, the 
national security, the nation. We are very 


| concerned.” 


So are many non-Koreans, including 
officials of the Reagan Administration. 
The U.S. maintains 40,000 troops in South 
Korea, a military presence that has per- 
sisted since the end of the Korean War in 
1953. With the heavily armed Soviet- and 
Chinese-backed Communist dictatorship 
of North Korea just across the Demilita- 
rized Zone, South Korea serves strategi- 
cally, along with West Germany, as a 
kind of point man for the non-Communist 
world. Instability in Seoul could tempt 
Communist North Korea, governed by the 
less than predictable Kim Il Sung, 75, to 
launch a military adventure that could 
draw the US. into another Asian war. 
Though U.S. leverage in South Korea is 
limited, its stake in the country’s future is 


| considerable. Writing in the New York 


Times last November, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan Edwin O. Reischauer and 
Edward J. Baker, a Harvard Asian-affairs 
specialist, declared, “Next to the Middle 
East, South Korea is probably the part of 
the world where American interests and 
world peace are most threatened.” 


® Shoulder to 
shoulder: arecent 
poll taken for the 
government indicates 
that 65.2% of 
respondents are 
either “dissatisfied” 
or “very dissatisfied” 
with the Chun regime 


® Shades of Manila: 
although church 
participation is 
evocative of the 
People Power 
revolution in the 
Philippines, many of 
the factors that 
contributed to 
Marcos’ ouster are 
absent 


@ The President and 
his anointed 
successor: though 
Roh’s selection was 
hardly a surprise, the 
ceremonial neatness 
and finality of the act 
struck many South 
Koreans as arrogant 
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The U.S. has been following the South 
Korean crisis closely in the hope that 
Washington can somehow help bring it to 


| an end. Among other statements last 


week, the State Department counseled 
against any attempt to forcibly dislodge a 
group of 500 students who took refuge in 
Seoul’s Myongdong Roman Catholic Ca- 
thedral. The protesters eventually left of 
their own accord. Secretary of State 
George Shultz, who was attending an 
ASEAN foreign ministers’ conference in 
Singapore, declared, “Our advice is some- 
how to resume the process of dialogue be- 
tween the government and the opposition 
so that a method of establishing a demo- 
cratic tradition can be worked out in a 
mutually agreeable way.” Even President 
Reagan felt obliged to add his concern. 
According to the New York Times, the 
President sent a letter to Chun urging him 
to reopen talks with the opposition aimed 
at reaching a compromise. But Washing- 
ton seemed reluctant to acknowledge that 
its own close association with the Chun 


regime over the years was no small part of | 


the problem or that its historic failure to 
apply skillful pressure for democratic re- 
forms threatens to worsen an already 
widespread atmosphere of anti-Ameri- 
canism in South Korea. 

For years South Korea has been a 
problem waiting to happen. Chun seized 
power in 1980, moving into the vacuum 





created a year earlier by the assassination 
of President Park Chung Hee, his long- 
time mentor. The product of a modest ru- 
ral background, Chun was graduated 
from South Korea’s military academy in 
1955, and is a combat veteran of the Viet 
Nam War. Chun consolidated his hold in 
a 1981 presidential election that was con- 
ducted under martial law and excluded 
all but token opposition candidates, Even 
by South Korea’s standards of political 
legitimacy, the former army general was 
widely regarded as a usurper. In 1980 
Chun was among those in the South 
Korean high command who ordered 
heavily armed troops to quell a popular 
uprising in the city of Kwangju, result- 
ing in at least 180 deaths. He has been 
blamed for, though he was not personal- 
ly involved in, a series of financial scan- 
dals, including several that implicated 
members of his family. “Because Chun 
lacked legitimacy, he had to build pow- 
er through money and through vio- 
lence,” said a South Korean university 
economist. “This has brought on corrup- 
tion and the use of the police and secu- 
rity forces to secure his position.” 

What legitimacy Chun does possess 
he owes in part to solid support from the 
Reagan Administration. In 1981 Chun 
became one of the first foreign heads of 
state to be received by the new U.S. Presi- 
dent. Richard Walker, a former U.S. Am- 
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bassador to Seoul, recently described the 
1985 South Korean parliamentary elec- 
tions, which were criticized by many ob- 
servers as having been weighted in the 
government's favor, as “generally free 
and fair.” The current U.S. ambassador, 
former CIA Official James R. Lilley, testi- 
fied at his Senate confirmation that he re- 
garded South Korea’s national security as 
more important than democratic reforms. 
The Reagan Administration, its critics 
say, urges Chun to move toward democra- 
cy but fails to complain when he refuses to 
budge. Said a student in Seoul: “If Ameri- 
ca does not change its attitude, the anti- 
Americanism here will grow.” 


hun promised from the outset that 

he would serve only a single sev- 

en-year term as President. He 

agreed to open negotiations on a 
series of constitutional and electoral re- 
forms. The parliamentary opposition, led 
by Kim Dae Jung and Kim Young Sam 
(see following story), had as its main goal 
the abolition of South Korea’s electoral 
college, a panel of more than 5,000 elected 
delegates that chooses the President. In- 
stead, the opposition wanted direct elec- 
tions for a chief executive. The electoral- 
college system favors the ruling party, 
according to its critics. Since an elector is 
allowed to change his announced vote at 
the last minute, they say, the government 








can easily get its way through bribes and 
the promise of favors. 

The Democratic Justice Party, on the 
other hand, preferred a parliamentary 
rather than a presidential form of govern- 
ment. Looking ahead to the possibility 
that they could become a minority in the 
next election, party leaders decided a par- 
liamentary system could still allow its 
leaders to retain control of Parliament 
One method: the government party can 
buy off minor parties to get enough votes 
to counter a split opposition. One segment 
of the opposition was amenable to the 
parliamentary idea, but negotiations 
dragged on for months without reaching a 
compromise, and both sides can be 
blamed for obstinacy. But Chun angered 
the opposition when, on April 13, he 
abruptly announced that bargaining on 
the reforms would cease until after the 
Olympic Games. By that time, conve- 
niently for the government, the new Pres- 
ident scheduled to take office next Febru- 
ary will have been long since installed, 
with a mandate to serve until 1995. “Chun 
mistakenly defined democracy as the 
transfer of power from one authoritarian 
military man to another,” says a South 
Korean academic 

The student protest movement, 
meanwhile, was in the throes of reorgani- 
zation. In their demonstrations last fall, 
the marchers had been discredited in the 
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eyes of many South Koreans by their use 
of ultra-radical slogans, which the gov- 
ernment shrewdly equated with support 
for North Korea. But over the winter the 
students toned down their rhetoric. The 
two most popular slogans currently in use 
are “Tokchae Tado!” (Down with the dic- 
tatorship!) and “Hohun Tado!” (Down 
with the decision not to amend the consti- 
tution!). The latest scandal in the confron- 
tation belongs to the government: police 
admitted they had tortured to death a 
Seoul University student during interro- 
gation and then tried to cover up the inci- 
dent, prompting Chun last month to 
shake up his Cabinet 

The culmination of Chun’s missteps 
was his decision to anoint his successor, a 
classmate at the military academy, before 
some 7,000 delegates at a Democratic Jus- 
tice Party convention in Seoul on June 10 
Though Roh’s selection was hardly a sur- 
prise, even to the opposition, the ceremo- 
nial neatness and finality of the act, repre- 
sented by the self-confident, almost 
cocky, scene of the two men with hands 
raised high, struck many South Koreans 
as extremely arrogant. Complains a 24- 
year-old medical student at Seoul Nation- 
al University: “The Korean people wanta 
President who is elected by the Korean 
people.” 

The students have found influential 
allies for their cause in South Korea’s reli- 
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gious communities, including the Bud- 
dhists and the large Protestant denomina- 
tions. The Roman Catholic Church, 
though it accounts for only about 5% of 
the country’s 42 million people, has also 
grown increasingly outspoken in its calls 
for reform. Following the voluntary evac- 
uation of Myongdong Cathedral by 500 
student occupiers last week, Stephen Car- 
dinal Kim Sou Hwan, the Archbishop of 
Seoul, offered a Mass for the nation there. 
Some 3,000 people, many of them middle 
class and middle aged, filled the church to 
overflowing. At least 5,000 others re- 
mained outside despite a late spring 
cloudburst. Said Cardinal Kim: “The gov- 
ernment must return to the negotiating 
table after retracting the April 13 decision 
to postpone the debates on democratic 
constitutional reform.” 

The Catholic connection is often cited 
by South Korean dissidents as one of sev- 
eral similarities between their movement 
and the church-aided People Power that 
swept Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos out of office 15 months ago. Other 
alleged parallels include U.S. backing for 
the Chun government and the high level 
of moral outrage that animates the oppo- 
sition. But the two cases are hardly com- 
parable. South Korea’s highly disciplined 
army is considered unlikely to defect to 
the opposition side, as its counterpart did 
in the Philippines. In addition, many of 
the economic and social factors that con- 
tributed to the Philippine revolution—the 
wide disparities in wealth, the parlous 
state of the economy, the inextinguishable 
Communist insurgency—are absent in 
South Korea. Wrote Reischauer and Bak- 
er: “In the Philippines . . . the political sit- 
| uation was more confused and power was 
less concentrated on one group.” 

Even though People Power may not 

















be about to triumph in South Korea, the | 


popularity of the Chun government, never 
very high, is dwindling fast. According to 
Selig Harrison, a Korea scholar at the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a recent poll taken for the govern- 
ment by the daily Kyunghyang Shinmun 
indicated that 65.2% of respondents were 
either “dissatisfied” or “very dissatisfied” 
with the Chun regime; only 21.7% de- 
scribed themselves as “satisfied.” Like 
most other news that portrays the govern- 
ment in an unflattering light, the survey 
was suppressed. 


hose high levels of discontent are 
remarkable in a society that has 
progressed from poverty to pros- 
perity in just over a generation. 
The country boasts a literacy rate of 98%, 
one of the world’s highest, and one-third 
of its high school graduates go to college. 
More than 80% of South Koreans are city 
dwellers, up from 43% in 1963. Per capita 
income has risen from $105 a year in 1965 
to $2,300 today. Though that is about 
$1,000 less than the level achieved by Tai- 
wan, which has reached a roughly compa- 
rable stage of development, South Kore- 
ans are generally well off by Asian 
standards. 
The economy’s current boom is fed by 
a burst of exports. During the first four 
months of 1987, shipments of South Kore- 
an electronics, textiles, automobiles and 
other products soared by 37.2% over the 
same period last year. The Hyundai Ex- 
cel, introduced in the U.S. last year, sold 
an astonishing 168,800 units, twice the 
original projection, to become the most 
successful new car import in U.S. automo- 
tive history. Last week General Motors 
introduced its new Pontiac LeMans, a 
model manufactured for the Detroit car- 
maker by the giant South Korean con- 
glomerate Daewoo. Ranked as Washing- 








ton’s seventh largest trading partner, 
South Korea last year registered a $7.6 
billion trade surplus with the U.S. as well 
as its first positive overall trade balance. 
Despite such success, the South Kore- 
an economy faces some enduring prob- 
lems. The country financed its industrial 
explosion with $43 billion in foreign bor- 
rowings, up from only $8.4 billion a dec- 
ade ago. That is the fourth largest debt 
burden of any developing nation. So far 
South Korea has had no difficulty meet- 
ing its interest payments, unlike some 
other heavy borrowers, but critics of the 
country’s high-debt strategy charge that it 
will keep Seoul dependent on ever ex- 
panding export markets. Moreover, much 
of South Korea’s manufacturing output 
relies on technology and parts imported 
mostly from Japan and assembled in Ko- 
rea to take advantage of low labor costs 
(average hourly wage for autoworkers: 
$2.50, vs. $12.50 in Japan). Imports of for- 
eign manufactured parts do little to devel- 
op South Korea's technological base. 
South Korean officials worry that the 
dizzying rise in imports may be too much 
of a good thing. Domestically, the spurt in 
overseas sales threatens to set off an un- 
welcome and potentially dangerous round 
of inflation, which is running at a low 2% 
annually. Overseas, South Korea’s rising 
trade surpluses with the U.S. and other 
countries have prompted calls for protec- 
tionist countermeasures. Many of the pro- 
posals are motivated not simply by eco- 
nomic considerations but also by distaste 
for the Chun regime. Last week bills were 
introduced in the U.S. Senate and House 
of Representatives calling for the elimina- 
tion of $2.2 billion of duty-free and prefer- 
ential trade benefits for South Korean 
products unless the country makes solid 
gains in democratic reforms and the pro- | 
tection of human rights. | 
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Officials in Seoul have begun to ac- 
knowledge the potential danger of U.S. 
protectionist sentiment. Beginning in 
July, South Korean exporters will observe 
“voluntary” restraints on shipments to 
the U.S. of ten sensitive items, including 
videocassette recorders, television sets 
and microwave ovens. “I could not have 
suggested this export-cutting program six 
months ago,” says Trade and Industry 
Minister Rha Woong Bae. “I would have 
been called a traitor.” 

As Chun faces the gravest political 
crisis of his career, he has remained reso- 
lutely silent, conferring with top aides in- 
side the Blue House, his official residence. 
Furthermore, perhaps to keep the stu- 
dents and their supporters in the opposi- 
tion off-balance, he has allowed contra- 
dictory hints to be dropped about his next 
moves. One moment his associates are 
whispering darkly that a new crackdown 
is imminent. The next they are suggest- 
ing that talks with the opposition might 
be reopened. At week’s end South Kore- 
ans thus had little idea what to expect in 
the immediate future. 

One possibility would be for the gov- 
ernment to find some way of reaching a 
compromise on the constitutional issue, or 
at least on electoral reform. Roh, who is 
thought to be a bit more flexible than 
Chun, implied such a solution when he 
told a group of South Korean reporters, 
“Our party will work out measures to cope 
with the present situation, respecting as 
much as possible public opinion and the 
people’s aspirations as demonstrated in 
recent developments.” An unnamed 
Democratic Justice Party official widely 
quoted in the Seoul press also seemed to 
indicate that Chun was backpedaling on 
the constitutional question, saying that if 
the charter could be rewritten by Septem- 
ber, “it would not make our schedule in- 
valid.” The only reason that Chun origi- 
nally foreclosed any such revision in 





April, he added lamely, was that it “hard- 
ly seemed possible because of the split-up 
of the opposition party.” 

Opposition Leader Kim Young Sam 
called on Chun to “rescind the April 13 
decision” and proposed talks between 
himself and the President. But Kim 
placed conditions on such a meeting: the 
release of some 1,500 demonstrators still 
in jail and the lifting of Kim Dae Jung’s 
ten-week-old house arrest. Short of com- 
plying with those stipulations, Chun 
might submit the issue of whether to 
amend the constitution to a referendum, 
which it would almost certainly win. That 
would allow the President to let the mat- 
ter be settled by popular will without forc- 
ing him explicitly to back down from the 
decision of April 13. Yet even that solu- 
tion would be seen as a compromise, per- 
haps even a retreat—concepts that run 
counter to age-old tradition in South Ko- 
rean public life. 





onversely, the government could 
decide to crack down hard on the 
protesters. That possibility be- 
came more than idle speculation 
Friday night during a six-minute televi- 
sion address by Prime Minister Lee Han 
Key. Warning that “violent and illegal ac- 
tivities will not gain genuine democratic 
development desired by all citizens,” Lee 
added, “Should it become impossible to 
restore law-and-order through [self-re- 
straint] alone, it would be inevitable for 
the government to make an extraordinary 
decision.” He did not elaborate, nor did 
he need to. An “extraordinary decision” 
could only mean emergency government 
powers, perhaps even martial law. 

Chun has shown that he is capable of 
taking such measures. Following the 1980 
K wangju uprising, as defense commander 
he helped preside over eight months of 
martial law. A new crackdown would ob- 
viously please hard-liners in the military, 











who have long warned that the scant ges- 
tures toward liberalization so far permit- 
ted by Chun would lead to political chaos 
and who now feel vindicated. But the 
drawbacks to such a plan are numerous. 
First, it would be an admission to the 
world that the South Korean government 
can sponsor an Olympic Games but can- 
not exercise control over its own citizens 
except by using force. A new resort to 
toughness could also provoke a crisis in 
South Korea’s relations with Washington. 

A third outcome, though hardly one 
that Chun would enjoy contemplating, is 
a further deterioration in the situation 
that would lead to the eventual collapse of 
the government. In that case, the South 
Korean Army could not be expected to 
remain on the sidelines and allow the 
country to drift into chaos. But whatever 
tumult last week’s demonstrations por- 
tend, and whatever the level of outrage 
they revealed, Chun’s government still 
seemed far from collapse. 

As the world’s attention focused last 
week on the clouds of pepper gas, frenzies 
of rock throwing and flashes of bursting 
Molotov cocktails that seemed to pervade 
the country, the South Korean flag, 
known as the Taegukki, seemed to be ev- 
erywhere—brandished by crowds of pro- 
testers, hung from the newly completed 
Olympic facilities, fluttering over govern- 
ment buildings. A neat metaphor for the 
South Korean condition, the flag consists 
of a circle divided by a wavy line. The up- 
per, red part represents the Yang and the 
lower, blue part, the Um—the two ancient, 
opposing symbols of the cosmos, represent- 
ing fire and water, dark and light, destruc- 
tion and construction. After pulling itself 
up from the chaos and rubble of war to a 
position of wealth and influence among 
nations, South Korea will now have to 
decide which half of its divided soul will 
prevail. —By William R. Doerner. Reported 
by Barry Hillenbrand and K.C. Hwang/Seoul 
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Rebels Without a Pause 


Divided but persistent, the opposition awaits its moment 


While unrest was sweeping 
South Korea last week, Kim 
Dae Jung, the country’s most 
famous opposition politician, 
stayed home. He had no 
choice: for the past ten weeks Kim has 
been under house arrest, his modest two- 
story residence in a Seoul suburb sur- 
rounded by 500 to 600 police. He and the 
eight aides confined with him can use the 
telephone and receive domestic newspa- 
pers, but no visitors are allowed inside. 
That isolation is an apt emblem of the 
country’s weak and divided political oppo- 
sition. A foe of virtually every regime since 
the South Korean republic was founded, 
the dissident parties have been persecuted 
by each military-backed government and 
denied any real share of power. 

Last week’s student-led protests could 
help change that. By demanding free elec- 
tions, the demonstrators are advancing the 
formal opposition’s most cherished goal 
Says Kim Young Sam, president of the Re- 
unification Democratic Party, the main op- 
position faction: “There is no solution to 
the present crisis unless the government 
agrees to our demands for a direct presi- 
dential election. The government has been 
driven to the wall.” 

While many South Koreans believe 
opponents of President Chun Doo Hwan 
would win such a vote, others view the op- 
position with a distrust that borders on dis- 
dain. “We don’t find the politicians on ei- 
ther side very attractive,” says an 
influential South Korean businessman. 
“The opposition leaders are appealing only 
because they favor democracy and oppose 
this government.” 

South Koreans have had decades to 
size up the two principal opposition lead- 
ers. Kim Dae Jung, 63, and Kim Young 


Cun’ 
\S ty 


| Sam, 59, who are neither related nor par- 


ticularly close friends, have been active in 
antigovernment party circles since the 
1950s. The older Kim, a stubborn politi- 
cian and charismatic speaker, won 45% of 
the vote in the 1971 presidential election. 
In 1980 he was tried by a military court 
and sentenced to death for inciting stu- 
dents to rise against the government. After 
the sentence was first commuted to life in 
prison and then reduced to 20 years, Kim 
was permitted to go to the US. in 1982 
Since his return in 1985, the devoutly Ro- 
man Catholic Kim has been banned from 
political activities and kept under 24-hour 
surveillance. Yet he remains a powerful 
force behind the scenes, advising opposi- 
tion leaders by telephone and devising po- 
litical strategies 

With Kim Dae Jung under house ar- 
rest, Kim Young Sam has assumed a larger 
role in opposition affairs. A small, lively 
man who jogs for 45 minutes each morning 
and serves as a Presbyterian elder, the 
younger Kim has become highly visible 
around Seoul. He scuffied briefly with secu- 
rity forces last week when he theatrically 
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sought access to Kim Dae Jung’s house. 
The encounter won him some publicity 
and a bruised leg, which he proudly dis- 
played to journalists. 

The two Kims can be as rigid and un- 
yielding as President Chun. They showed 
that last April, when they broke away from 
what used to be the main opposition fac- 
tion, the New Korea Democrats, to form 
the Reunification Party. At issue was a 
power struggle with Lee Min Woo, a leader 
of the older party, who was willing to com- 
promise with the government on the shape 
of national elections in exchange for con- 
cessions that included greater press free- 


| dom and the release of political prisoners. 


The Kims’ walkout left Lee’s New Korea 


Democrats with a greatly reduced bloc of | 


22 seats in the 276-seat National Assem- 
bly, compared with 69 seats for the Reuni- 
fication Democrats. 

Ironically, the Kims and Chun share 
some views. While the opposition leaders 
demand a full range of basic democratic 
freedoms, they largely agree with Chun on 
economic and foreign policies. The Kims 
would preserve the government and mili- 
tary bureaucracies, and make no major for- 
eign policy shifts. Nor would they disband 
the giant trading houses that have helped 
propel South Korea’s rapid growth. “We 
can live with the opposition’s economic 
program,” says one businessman. 

Such similarities have led some student 











radicals to regard the opposition and the 
government as virtually indistinguishable. 
“The Reunification Party is not the same 
as my movement,” says one demonstrator. 
“They want to have power and hold politi- 
cal office. We want only to bring democra- 
cy and freedom.” 

The recent unrest, however, has 
brought the opposition and the students 
closer together. “We do need the party to 
help us organize,” concedes a young dem- 
onstrator, Operating under the umbrella of 
the newly formed National Coalition for a 
Democratic Constitution, students and Re- 
unification Party leaders have joined with 
church and human-rights groups to plan 
many of the recent protests. Government 
forces have responded by arresting 13 top 
Reunification Democrats, including Vice 
President Yang Soon Jik. 

The opposition’s bond with the students 
remains fragile. “Both the government and | 
its opponents face serious dilemmas,” says 
William Gleysteen, U.S. Ambassador to 
South Korea from 1978 to 1981. “The oppo- 
sition may enjoy the spectacle of a wide- 
spread antigovernment movement, but it 
has no control over the demonstrators. The 
students may be antigovernment, but they 
do not necessarily support the opposition 
politicians. The best way out of this dilem- 
ma is for both the opposition and the gov- 
ernment to ease the tension and begin di- 
rect talks.” That might end the street 
violence, but finding a set of concessions the 
opposition can agree on could prove more 
difficult. By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Oscar Chiang /New York and Barry Hillenbrand/ 
Seoul 








® At home: Kim Dae 
Jung tends his garden 
with the help of aides 
while under house 
arrest 


® On the road: Kim 
Young Sam begins 
each day with a 
45-minute early- 
morning jog. “The 
government,” he 
says, “has been 
driven to the wall” 
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A Symbol of Pride and Concern 











Tear gas clouds the Olympics, but the Games will probably go on 


\ 
ies For the past six years, 
y, ie South Korea has labored to 
Na) e/ make the 1988 Summer 
N y Olympic Games—the 24th 


$ of the modern Olympiad— 
into a statement of the country’s arrival as 
a sophisticated and confident middle 
power. But amid last week’s tear gas and 
flaming Molotov cocktails, the linked 
rings of the Olympic flag had become not 
only a symbol of national aspirations but 
also an emblem of international worry. 
Around the world, a growing number of 
sports and political figures were voicing 
concern about whether South Korea 
would be able to stage the Games free 
from boycotts or violence, or indeed 
whether it should hold them at all. The 
South Koreans insisted that the Games 
would go on, and splendidly at that. 

So far as the International Olympic 
Committee, based in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, is concerned, there is no going back 
on the 1981 decision to give the Games to 
South Korea. Said L0.c. Spokeswoman 
Michéle Verdier last week: “The Games 
have been awarded to Seoul, and there is 
absolutely no change in our position.” Only 
an “act of war,” she said, might change the 
committee’s view. Verdier has solid prec- 
edent on her side: the quadrennial Summer 
Games have been suspended only three 


times—in 1916, 1940 and 1944—and in 
each case because of a world conflict. 

But even though the Olympics do not 
begin until Sept. 17, 1988, 1.0.c. member 
nations, including the U.S., are watching 
the current turmoil in South Korea care- 
fully. Says George Miller, executive di- 
rector of the U.S. Olympic Committee, 
who is worried about the future safety of 
his athletes: “We're not yet at the hand- 
wringing stage. But anytime there are 
disruptions in a country, naturally there 
are levels of concern.” Willi Daume, a 
West German 1.0.C. member who presid- 
ed over the 1972 Munich Games, thinks 
that removing the Olympics from Seoul 
at this stage could even heat up the dete- 
riorating situation in South Korea. On 
the other hand, Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley last week offered his city, site of 
the 1984 Games, as an alternative to 
Seoul. 

On the American political front, at 
least one presidential hopeful has focused 
on the Games. The Rev. Jesse Jackson, in 
the full flight of his still undeclared candi- 
dacy, last week told Kim Kyung-Won, 
South Korea’s Ambassador to Washing- 
ton, that he might urge a U.S. boycott of 
the Games. Jackson demanded that the 
political situation in Seoul be stabilized 
and that the regime improve its human- 





rights record. But a ranking White House 
official last week declared that the Rea- 
gan Administration would never threaten 
a boycott like the one the U.S. organized 
against Moscow in 1980 after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. 

In fact, there is still a faint but percep- 
tible chance that Moscow might try some- 
thing similar this time around. Even 
though the Soviets have announced un- 
conditional plans to send a full team of 
athletes to the 1988 Winter Olympics in 
Calgary, they have not yet given such a 
commitment for Seoul. Soviet Foreign 
Ministry Spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov 
last week referred to a Jan. 17 deadline by 
which countries must accept the Olympic 
invitation, “When we approach that 
deadline,” said Gerasimov, “our sports- 
men will give their answer.” If the Soviets 
should decide to stay home, other Com- 
munist countries might decide to do the 
same. Despite Moscow’s suspenseful atti- 
tude, however, the Soviets are expected to 
show up in Seoul. 

For all the clouds on the horizon, the 
Seoul Olympics still promise to be per- 
haps the best-organized and best- 
equipped event ever. Over the past dec- 
ade, South Korea has spent some $3 
billion on preparations for the Games. 
Moreover, it finished the work well ahead 
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® Special police 
keeping a vigil around 
a sports complex on 
the outskirts of the 


our credit will be lost 
forever” 





of schedule, whereas at Montreal in 1976 
the readiness of the facilities was in doubt 
right down to the wire. The graceful, 
100,000-seat Olympic Stadium on the 
bank of the Han River, site of opening 
and closing ceremonies as well as track- 
and-field events, was finished in 1984. 
Eight miles south of the city center, the 
135-acre Seoul Sports Complex (complet- 
ed in 1986) includes a boxing arena, 
swimming hall and 50,000-seat baseball 
stadium. Some two miles away to the east, 
the 750-acre Olympic Park will be the 
site for gymnastics, fencing and cycling. 
Many of the facilities have already re- 
ceived a shakedown, having been used for 
last September’s tenth Asian Games. Par- 
ticipants in that extravaganza were lavish 
in their praise. 

Where urban infrastructure is con- 
cerned, the government has taken great 
pains to make attending the Olympics a 
pleasant experience. Seoul’s subway sys- 
tem was revamped in anticipation of 
some 340,000 foreign spectators; it will 
whisk visitors comfortably from their 
downtown hotels to event sites. Restau- 
rants and hotels around the capital have 
been refurbished. About 100,000 Korean 
volunteers have signed up to serve as 
guides, translators and stadium workers. 
As this week’s disturbances have painful- 
ly illustrated, the government is anxious 
about security. That concern will be 
heavily on display at the Games. Uni- 
formed policemen and military counter- 
terrorist squads will be deployed at Olym- 
pic sites. 

Such worries are justified, and not 
merely because of the scale of the ongoing 
South Korean civil disturbances. In the 
past two decades, unexpected violence 
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and the fear of it have become an ugly 
Olympic specter. In 1968 more than 400 
protesters were killed in rioting just days 
before the Mexico City Games. And in 
1972 Palestinian terrorists forever ended 
complacence when they abducted and 
murdered eleven members of the Israeli 
team in Munich. The U.S. and some 60 
other nations boycotted the 1980 Games 
in Moscow, and four years later the Soviet 
Union and 16 other Communist countries 
retaliated by staying away from Los An- 
geles because, they claimed, security was 
lax. 

At Seoul there will be another thorny 
consideration: North Korea. The Com- 
munist government in Pyongyang has in- 
sisted that it should be host to fully 
half the 1988 Olympic events on its 
soil—and keep 50% of any profits from 
the Games. Its failure to get anywhere 
with such demands has caused Pyong- 
yang to hint frequently that it will boy- 
cott the Games, perhaps pulling the Sovi- 
et Union and other East bloc countries 
along in sympathy. The L.0.C. position is 
that the Olympics are awarded to a city, 
not a nation, and that the athletic events 
cannot therefore be shared. When Mu- 
nich was host to the 1972 Games, the 
LO.C. points out, it did not share events 
with East Germany. 

That position is not fixed, however. 
1.0.C. President Juan Antonio Sama- 
ranch, with a nod from Seoul organizers, 
has tendered Pyongyang a small piece of 
the Olympics action with an offer to have 
North Korea act as host to table-tennis 
and soccer competitions (both popular 
sports in Asia), as well as archery events 
and the 50-km bicycle race. In return Sa- 
maranch has demanded that North Ko- 








rea open its heavily militarized border to 
the “Olympic family,” including some 
7,000 members of the press who are ex- 
pected to attend the Games. So far, the 
North has refused the offer, but discus- 
sions are expected to continue at an L.0.C. 
meeting next month. 

South Korea fears a Pyongyang boy- 
cott because it would increase the chances 
for violent incidents at the Olympics. 
Shortly before the start of last year’s 
Asian Games, which North Korea re- 
fused to attend, a bomb that authorities 
believe was the work of North Korean 
agents exploded at Seoul’s Kimpo Air- 
port, killing five people and injuring more 
than 30. The hope is that if the Soviets 
and other Communist nations attend the 
Seoul Games, Pyongyang will avoid caus- 
ing similar bloody disruptions. 

Right now, the most obvious potential 
for bloodshed involves South Koreans bat- 
tling South Koreans. But most of the citi- 
zenry in that agonized country, from stu- 
dent radicals to conservative businessmen, 
still believe that South Korea’s internal 
struggles should be suspended for the 
Games. Precedent gives reason for opti- 
mism: although there was serious rioting 
weeks before the Asian Games began last 
fall, the few demonstrations planned dur- 
ing the event fizzled, and Koreans united in 
the effort to produce a spectacular show 
Says one antigovernment businessman: 
“The national honor demands that we ful- 
fill our commitment to the Games. If we do 
not, our credit will be lost forever.” That 
credit is still far from exhausted. The 
Games may be tarnished by the ongoing 
violence, but they are still expected to shine 
brightly in 1988. —By.D. Reed. Reported by 
David Beckwith/Washington, with other bureaus 
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| North Korea is frozen in time, in 


| nations, it seems to act with one corporate mind. That mind be- 
| longs to Kim Il Sung, 75, the “Great Leader’? who has been 
| whipping North Korea into a model Communist state for 39 


| rea’s ongoing construction of a huge dam just north of the 151- 
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ideology and in its prospects 


Only 27 miles north of embattled Seoul, across the 

Oa 38th parallel, is another Korea, in every sense an 
9 i" opposite to the turbulent, economically dynamic 
South. Hunkered behind miles of barbed wire and 

minefields, Communist North Korea is a constant, 

sometimes threatening presence in South Korean life. Spartan, 
plodding, more regimented than all but a few other Communist 


years. Kim’s stable despotism is backed by an 885,000-strong 
army, navy and air force, the world’s sixth largest fighting force. 
Ever since the three-year conflict that left more than | mil- 
lion Koreans and Americans dead, every stress and strain in re- 
lations between North and South has carried the possibility of 
another conflagration. The latest tensions surround North Ko- 


mile Demilitarized Zone. South Koreans are convinced that, 
once completed, the dam will pose a major danger to Seoul. They 
fear that it will either collapse because of poor workmanship or, 
in a darker view, be deliberately burst by the Communists, per- 
haps as a prelude to invasion or in an attempt to disrupt the up- 
coming Olympics. In response, the South Koreans have begun 
construction of a countervailing “peace dam” that would trap 
any released waters and send them back north. 

South Korean suspicions about the North are matched only 
by uncertainties about the country’s future after the Great Lead- 
er dies. Kim’s eldest son, Kim Jong I, 46, has been designated as 
his father’s political heir, but there have been rumbles of discord 
within the North Korean Communist Party about the succes- 
sion. Until the senior Kim dies, little is likely to change. His por- 
trait peers from virtually every room in every home, office, 
school and hotel, and his statue decorates most corners. In the 
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streets, North Koreans keep their conversations to a murmur 
and move at a uniform pace. As the following images show, 
French Photographer Yann Layma found Kim's kingdom to be 
a place frozen in time, in ideology and in its prospects. 
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, and bicycles reserved 
| for official use, the 
| streets tend to be 


i ty in the capital city’s 





® Lunchtime in 
Pyongyang: with cars 


eerily silent and emp- 


modern housing 
district 


® Construction site 
of the intimidating 
dam at Nampo that 
has left many South 
Koreans in fear of 
floods, invasions and 
major Olympic } 
disruptions | 





® Amid regimentation, 
agriculture is often 
bountiful: a cabbage 
harvest in the coun- 
try’s southern region 
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Under the steady 
gaze of Communist 
Leader Kim, a worker 
plies her trade ina 
glassware factory 


Ata high school in 
the capital city, stu- 
dents study a peculiar 
blend of Marxism and 
Korean nationalism 
that stresses eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency 
and abiding loyalty to 
the leader 


Colorful propagan- 
da posters brighten 
Pyongyang’s spot- 
lessly clean avenues 


in a spartan room 
on a model farm, a 
peasant watches a 
daily three-hour polit- 
ical program that 
explains and exalts 
Kim's 999 published 
works 


A standard-issue 
portrait of the ubiqui- 
tous Great Leader on 
display at a railway 
depot in the rural 
north 
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CENTRAL AMERICA 





or months the Presidents of five 

Central American countries had 
been signaling new hopes for peace in 
their embattled region. The focus for 
that optimism was a proposal they 
planned to discuss at a June 25 regional 
summit meeting in Guatemala City. But 
last week, following a flutter of U.S. di- 
plomacy in the region, the peace initia- 
| tive appeared to collapse. Salvadoran 

President José Napoleon Duarte, Wash- 
| ington’s closest ally in Central America, 
demanded a postponement of the meet- 
ing. Meanwhile, President Reagan held 
a hastily arranged, one-hour session at 
the White House with the author of the 
peace plan, Costa Rican President Os- 
car Arias Sanchez. After the meeting, 
the White House noted that Reagan 
had “concerns” about details of the pro- 
posal, while Arias stated that there had 
been agreement “on the end ... but not 
the means.” 

Even before the White House state- 
ment, charges had been flying throughout 
Central America that the U.S. was once 
again working to stymie the convoluted 
regional peace process. Nicaraguan Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra, whose San- 
dinista government is fighting off the at- 
tacks of U.S.-supported contra rebels, 
accused the U.S. of a “direct attempt to 
kill any possibility of a negotiated settle- 
ment in the region.” Ortega once again 
charged the U.S. with foiling peaceful ne- 











“We Have to Be Realistic” 








Potholes on the Road to Peace 


U.S. concerns hamper a plan and delay a regional summit 
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Costa Rica’s Arias ina somber mood 
Agreement on ends, but not on means. 





and launch a direct invasion against our 
country.” The Nicaraguan President de- 
clared that he would not agree to a sum- 
mit postponement and would boycott any 
future meeting. 

US. officials, on the other hand, ar- 
gued that the problem with the June 25 
meeting was a lack of advance prepara- 
tion that could be solved with only a few 





gotiations in order to “isolate Nicaragua | weeks’ delay. But that claim rang hollow. Washington continues to insist, on the 





| decade of bloodshed in the region. At 











Conceded one U.S. diplomat: “We panic 
at the thought of a Central American 
agreement with the Sandinistas.” 

Arias describes his ten-point propos- 
al as a “risk for peace.” As he sees it, 
the plan is a “balanced proposal” that, 
at best, could bring an end to nearly a 





worst it would call the Sandinistas’ 


| bluff, perhaps exposing them as the 


hard-line Communists they frequently 
insist they are not (see box). 

First aired in February, the Arias pro- 
posal echoes many of the items included 
in the so-called Contadora process, a four- 
year, Latin American effort to negotiate a 
Central American settlement that still 
sputters on without appreciable result. 
Both plans call for a region-wide cease- 
fire and an end to outside military assis- 
tance to all guerrilla groups, including the 
rebels in El Salvador and the contras. 
Both schemes propose a general amnes- 
ty for insurgents, followed by a peaceful 
political dialogue between opposition 
forces and incumbent governments. The 
Arias plan also follows Contadora in 
calling for pluralistic democracy in all 
Central American countries. But the 
Arias scheme is more specific: it would 
require all five nations to begin holding 
free elections within six months of 
agreeing to the accord. 

A more important innovation in the 
Arias scheme is that it calls for a cease- 
fire to precede the intended reconciliation 
in each Central American country. As far 
as Nicaragua is concerned, that amounts 
to recognition of a long-standing Sandi- 
nista refusal to talk seriously with the con- 
tras while they continue fighting. 











On Sandinista cooperation in 
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If we arrive at 





Prior to his U.S. visit, Costa Rican President Oscar Arias 
Sanchez spoke to TIME Correspondent John Moody about the 
Sandinistas, the contras and his peace plan. Excerpts: 


On whether his plan protects U.S. interests. We insist there 
will not be a lasting peace in the region if there is no democra- 
cy, as long as the people of Central America cannot freely 
choose their leaders. The only reason the contras are not in- 
cluded in the negotiations is that the Nicaraguan government 
would not accept this condition. We have to be realistic. If we 
want to achieve peace we cannot establish conditions that we 
know are unacceptable. It is possible that the peace proposal is 
not ideal for the contras. But they have agreed with it. 


On the Sandinista regime. I think that, after more than 40 
years of the Somoza dictatorship, the Nicaraguan people de- 
serve something better than another dictatorship of the op- 
posite extreme. In the long run, the consolidation of a Com- 
munist system in Nicaragua also becomes a threat to peace. I 
have no doubt that the Communist government of Nicara- 
gua is not the best for my country. If there’s one country the 
Sandinistas, given their expansionist ideology, must try to 
discredit as an oasis of democracy and peace, it is mine. 


an agreement and Nicaragua does not fulfill the obligations 
of the agreement, then it will put an end to this ambiguity 
which has permitted the Sandinistas to receive the support of 
both democratic and totalitarian governments. 


On the U.S.-backed contra war. As long as the war goes on, 
it will be impossible to demand that the government in Nica- 
ragua advance toward democracy and political pluralism. 
The contras are the excuse for everything: to eliminate all 
traces of liberty, to make the state more dictatorial and to 
justify the failure of a centralized economy. 


On the war’s effect on Costa Rica. We have 150,000 Nicara- 
guans living with us. We must provide them with jobs, educa- 
tion, health care. From that point of view, it’s urgent to end 
this war. 


On a Communist takeover in his country. The day will come 
when, thanks to the Sandinistas, it will be easier to find a gi- 
raffe, a hippopotamus or an elephant here than a member of 
the Costa Rican Communist Party. 


On whether he would ever sanction a U.S. military interven- 
tion in Nicaragua. No. Just plain no. 
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other hand, that Nicaragua must embrace | LEBANON 


The Taking of a Journalist 


An American television reporter is kidnaped in Beirut 


a democratic political process before any 
cease-fire takes place. “The Arias plan 
lets the Sandinistas off the hook,” com- 
plains a US. official in the region. “It 
gives them a cease-fire in an increasingly 
debilitating war on the basis of only vague 
promises for the future.” Washington 
maintains that only continued military 
pressure on Managua will produce any 
meaningful change. “The war weakens 
the Sandinistas’ ability to govern,” says a 
senior Washington official. “They have 
not been able to consolidate their hold on 
the country.” The Administration balks 
at the plan’s vague verification proce- 
dures and its failure to guarantee that the 
contras will be included in the democratic 
dialogue that would follow a cease-fire. 

Until last week nearly all Central 
American leaders—government officials 
and opposition politicians alike—had 
voiced enthusiasm for the Arias scheme. 
Among other things, they noted that un- 
like the stalled Contadora effort, which is 
sponsored by Mexico, Panama, Venezue- 
la and Colombia, Arias’ plan is complete- 
ly homegrown. Even the civilian leader- 
ship of the contras has offered qualified 
support. “The plan forces the Sandinistas 
to choose between continued war and re- 
turning to the [democratic] promises they 
made in 1979,” says Contra Leader Al- 
fredo Cesar. In March the U.S. Senate, by 
a vote of 97 to 1, also embraced the 
“thrust” of the plan. 

The flurry of endorsements reflects a 
mounting feeling that, among other 
things, the anti-Sandinista effort of the 
contras is in grave danger of collapse. A 
chief reason, of course, is the Iran-contra 
hearings in Washington, which have bad- 
ly tattered U‘S. policy in Central America 
and cast doubt on the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s ability to sustain support for the 
rebels. A watershed for that support will 
appear in September, when the Adminis- 
tration approaches Congress for an addi- 
tional $105 million in contra aid. In its 
statement following the Reagan-Arias 
meeting, the White House asserted the 
US. President’s intention to “continue to 
apply pressure on the Sandinista regime 
to democratize,” and to seek “renewed 
funding from the Congress.” Some ex- 
perts say the Administration will be lucky 
to get some, let alone all, of the requested 
funds. 

A more immediate question is wheth- 
er the delayed Central American summit 
meeting will ever take place. After hasty 
consultation, the Presidents of Honduras 
and Guatemala suggested last week that 
the parley be rescheduled for August 6-7. 
But it seems unlikely that all of the con- 
cerned parties, Ortega in particular, will 
agree. Even if the Latin Presidents do 
gather in Guatemala City at that time, 
however, last week’s confusing diplomatic 
tango has seriously muddied the peace- 
making waters. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by John Moody/San José, with other 
bureaus 














wo years ago ABC Tele- 

vision Correspondent 
Charles Glass was the envy of 
his colleagues for his up-close 
coverage of the TWA hostage 
drama at Beirut International 
Airport. Last week Glass, who 
is on a leave of absence from 
ABC, became a victim of Leba- 
nese terrorists. On a scruffy 
seaside road, less than a mile 
from that same airport, Glass, 
36, was ambushed by four carloads of 
bearded gunmen. After being struck with 
rifle butts, he was stuffed into the trunk of 
one of the assailants’ autos. Dragged off 
with him was Ali Osseiran, 40, son of Leb- 
anese Defense Minister Adel Osseiran, 
and their bodyguard-driver. Glass be- 
came the ninth US. citizen and 24th for- 
eigner to be held hostage in Lebanon. 

No Lebanese faction took responsibil- 
ity for the abduction. Nonetheless, it was 
widely assumed the thugs were members 
of Hizballah, the radical, pro-Iranian 
Shi‘ite Muslim group that is suspected of 





Glass in London 


involvement in most of the kid- 
napings that have occurred in 
Lebanon. Glass, who has spent 
a total of six years in Lebanon 
and was researching a book on 
the Middle East, was traveling 
near a husseiniyeh, or religious 
center, run by Hizballah when 
he was taken. 

The abduction was a par- 
ticular embarrassment to Syr- 
ian President Hafez Assad, 
whose forces ostensibly control the Mus- 
lim half of Beirut. Glass was the first per- 
son to be kidnaped since 7,500 Syrian 
troops entered the city on Feb. 22, and to 
make matters worse, Syrian troops 
manned a checkpoint just 350 yds. from 
where the abduction took place. More- 
over, the elder Osseiran, head of a power- 
ful Shi‘ite clan in Lebanon, is an impor- 
tant Syrian ally in Lebanese politics. 
Assad’s troops began an intensive search 
for the latest kidnap victims, but by 
week’s end they had turned up no trace of 
Glass and his well-connected friend. & 
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HIGH SEAS 


They Couldn’t Hit a... Oops! 





An East-West naval engagement takes place off the Baltic coast 


hough only half a mile away Warsaw 

Pact ships were firing at targets, the 
crew on the 300-ft. West German navy 
tender Neckar exhibited no alarm. Noth- 
ing ever happened during routine surveil- 
lance missions. So, midmorning in the 
Baltic Sea, the NATO craft sat passively 
while two 600-ton Soviet-made corvettes 
of the Polish navy blasted practice shots 
at unmanned drones. 

Suddenly a burst of fire hit the water 
just 16 ft. from the Neckar. Then a cor- 
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vette struck the German craft with eight 
30-mm shells, setting her stern gun turret 
afire and punching a hole in her hull be- 
neath the waterline. Three crewmen were 
injured. After the fire was put out and the 
leak plugged, the Neckar limped into its 
home port of Kiel. To prevent damage 
to NATO—Warsaw Pact relations, Bonn 
described the attack as an accident, per- 
haps caused by the poor aim of Polish 
gunners. Warsaw began an investigation 
into the occurrence. = 
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Something other than routine: a West German officer points out the results of Polish gunnery 
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World Notes 





Italy: Craxi on voting night 





The Prisoner 
Breaks Out 


To many Austrians, President 
Kurt Waldheim is known as 
the most prominent prisoner in 
Vienna, as a result of the 
worldwide ostracism that has 
followed accusations of his in- 
volvement in war crimes and 
knowledge of the deportation 
to death camps of 40,000 
Greek Jews during World War 
II. Attempts by Waldheim’s 
staff to solicit invitations to for- 
eign capitals have almost all 
been futile; the former United 
Nations Secretary-General is 
even formally banned, as an 
undesirable alien, from enter- 
ing the U.S. But last week the 
prisoner of Vienna finally got a 
break with the announcement 
that he would pay an official 
visit to Pope John Paul IT in 
Rome this week. 

In announcing the visit, 
the Vatican said the meeting 
had been requested by the 
Austrian government and rou- 
tinely granted. The Holy See 
noted its long-standing good 
relations with Austria and 
pointed to the Pope’s record 
of condemning Nazi crimes. 
Many Jewish groups in the 
US. and Europe, however, felt 


the meeting to one between 
the Pope and Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization Chairman 
Yasser Arafat in 1982 and 
warned that the latest visit 
would set back Jewish-Roman 
Catholic relations. 








differently. Some compared | 
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Going for 
No. 47 


For the Communists it was a 
humiliating defeat. For the 
Christian Democrats and So- 
cialists it was an uplifting vic- 
tory. But for the citizens of Ita- 
ly last week’s two-day election 
meant more of the same grid- 
lock that has produced 46 gov- 
ernments since World War II, 
and yet another battle for the 
premiership, which is what 
triggered the election to begin 
with. 

The Communists took 
26.6% of the vote, a 3.3-per- 
centage-point drop from the 
1983 elections and their worst 
showing in 20 years. The So- 
cialists increased their share of 
the vote by nearly three points, 
more than any other party, to 
14.3%. The Christian Demo- 
crats remain the largest party, 
with 34.3% of the ballots cast, 
up slightly from 1983. Socialist 
ex-Premier Bettino Craxi and 
his archrival, Christian Demo- 
cratic Leader Ciriaco de Mita, 
are again expected to go to the 
mat over which of them should 
be the new Prime Minister. 


SOVIET UNION 


Rust Remover 
Works Again 


Three weeks after West Ger- 
man Flyer Mathias Rust’s dar- 
ing touchdown outside the 





Soviet Union: parents visit a flighty son 
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| Kremlin, another Soviet air- 


defense official joined the list 
of the unemployed. Rust’s 
flight was quickly followed by 
the ouster of Defense Minister 
Sergei Sokolov and Air De- 
fense Chief Alexander Kol- 
dunov. Last week a report in 
Red Star, the Defense Ministry 
newspaper, announced the re- 


Konstantinov, commanding 
officer of the Moscow air-de- 
fense district. Four high-rank- 
ing officers had been expelled 
from the Communist Party, 
Red Star added, and other par- 
ty members would soon be 
asked to account for their 
“irresponsibility.” 

Pilot Rust, held in Mos- 
cow’s Lefortovo Prison, was 
permitted to receive two visits 
from his parents Karl-Heinz 
and Monika Rust. At week’s 
end, however, no quick resolu- 
tion of his case was in sight; 
young Rust may still have to 
stand trial for violating Soviet 
airspace 


Confirming the 
Worst Fears 


The omens were bad. Cam- 
paigning for his ruling Con- 
gress (I) Party in Haryana 
state elections, Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi arrived at the 
supposed party stronghold of 


only 5,000, a pitiful turnout by 
Indian standards. Last week 





Gandhi's fears were confirmed 
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placement of Marshal Anatoly | 


India: Gandhi sees little support at Sonepat 





Sonepat for a rally attended by | 
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when Haryana’s voters handed 
more than 80% of their legisla- 
ture’s seats to an opposition co- 
alition, slapping Gandhi with 
his sixth loss in the past seven 
state elections. At least 15 
Cabinet ministers in the in- 
cumbent Congress (I) Party 
state government were among 
those swept away in the elec- 
toral landslide. 


FRANCE 


The Greatest 
No-Show Ever 


Ever since the trial of Accused 
Nazi War Criminal Klaus Bar- 
bie began in Lyons last May, 
Defense Attorney Jacques 
Verges had threatened to put 
the conscience of France in the 
dock. He hinted at possible 
revelations of French collabo- 
ration with the Nazis and of 
human-rights violations dur- 
ing the Algerian war of the 
1950s. Last week Verges pre- 


| sented his case—and he re- 


vealed almost nothing. 
Barbie's flamboyant 
French lawyer took just one 
day to interview six witnesses, 
including a former French col- 
laborator who implied that the 
former Lyons Gestapo chief 
was just following orders when 
he killed and deported hun- 
dreds of Jews and members of 
the Resistance. Attempts to 
resurrect French atrocities in 
Algeria were shrugged off as 
irrelevant by the court’s pre- 
siding judge. Prosecutors will 
now begin their summations 
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Destination: Europe 











Postcard from California— 
Summer 1986: 

Dear Rolf: We heard about C hernobyl, 
and we certainly hope you and your family 
are all right. I'm sure youll understand why 
we won t be dropping in to see you in Stock- 
holm next month after all. With those crazy 
hijackers, airport bombers and high prices, 
we re staying home this year. Besides, Europe 
may be exciting, but Yosemite in the moon- 
light can be pretty appealing too. 


Postcard from Paris—Summer 1987: 

Dad, you wouldn't believe it! There are 
Americans all over the place. We heard 
practically nothing but Midwestern accents 
at the Tower of London, and today, on the 
Champs-Elysées here in Paris, these neat 
French teenagers were walking around 
wearing badges that said | SPEAK ENGLISH. 
These people really love A mericans! 


hat a difference a year makes. 
In 1986 memories of brutal hi- 
jackings were painfully fresh, 
and the headlines were filled 
with reports of a radioactive cloud drift- 
ing westward over Europe from the dam- 
aged Soviet nuclear reactor at Chernobyl. 
Speculation abounded that Libyan Dicta- 
tor Muammar Gaddafi might take bloody 
revenge for the U.S. bombing of Tripoli 
on American tourists abroad. No wonder 
Americans looked closer to home for va- 
cation spots. One year later, as fears about 
safety in Europe have faded, Americans 
are grabbing their passports, packing 
their guidebooks and crossing the Atlan- 
tic again in huge waves. Tour operators, 
airlines, hotels and travel ministries are 
reporting heavy bookings and bustling 
business from London to Lucerne. 

At least 25% more Americans are ex- 
pected to vacation in Western Europe this 
year than in 1986, and the numbers may 
go much higher During the first four 
months of this year, Lufthansa Airlines 
carried 32% more passengers from the 
US. to Europe than it did a year ago, and 
warm weather had yet to arrive on much 
of the Continent. Sales of American Ex- 
press vacations in Europe are up 70% 
over last year, suggesting the possibility 
that 1987 may come close to matching the 
record travel year of 1985, when 6.5 mil- 
lion Americans spent $6 billion on Euro- 
pean travel. Says Helmut Klee, deputy di- 
rector general of the Swiss National 
Tourist Office: “Two months ago, we 











| lems at the airport there. Now flights to 





After a year of caution, American tourists are cross 


would have hardly dared to predict such a 
spectacular turnaround.” 

The upsurge is all the more remark- 
able in light of the 20% decline in the val- 
ue of the U.S. dollar against an average of 
European currencies since early 1986. 
That has made almost everything more 
expensive for an American in Europe. In 
Rome, for example, a double room for 
three nights at the King Hotel near the 
Spanish Steps that cost $246 last year now 
goes for $333. A taxi ride from a hotel on 
London’s Hyde Park to the West End the- 
ater district, which cost about $4.50 two 
years ago, now runs closer to $5.75. Dur- 
ing the same period, dinner for two at a 
moderately priced restaurant in Paris has 
gone up from about $26 to $36. 

The slump of the once robust dollar 
has been offset in part by bargain air fares 
across the Atlantic. Roundtrip tickets to 
such destinations as Paris, London, Vien- 
na and Frankfurt can be found in some 
US. cities for as little as half the normal 
roundtrip coach fares. The cheapest tick- 
ets, though, are often restricted to certain 
dates and advance purchase. 

Whether they fly coach or first class, 
Yanksare landing in all corners of Europe. 


In Italy, where tourism accounts —- 


for 7% of the gross national 
product, the splashing Fountain 
of Trevi in Rome is once more 
filling up with the coins tossed 
by sentimental U.S. tourists. The 
Swiss state railways report that 
Americans planning vacations | 
in Switzerland bought twice as 
many rail passes in May as they 
did a year earlier. The airline 
SAS reports that tickets from the 
US. to Scandinavia are “basically | 
sold out.” 

Perhaps nowhere is the resur- 
gence of tourism more dramatic 
than in Greece, where the number 
of vacationing Americans 
plunged by some 70% last year, | 
after the 1985 hijacking ofa TWA | 
passenger jet en route from Ath- | 
ens to Rome. The incident was | 
followed by a State Department 
travel warning regarding security prob- 





A 1987 photo album: romance at the Parthe- 
non; a stroll in the Vatican; pageantry at 
Buckingham Palace; aesthetic delights at 
Monet's home in Giverny, France 
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ing the Atlantic again 








Athens through mid-July are heavily 
booked on TWA and sold out on Olympic 
Airways, the Greek flag carrier. Epirotiki, 
the largest operator of island-hopping 
cruise ships in Greece, is predicting a tri- 
pling of its business in 1987. 

After last year’s disaster, the Europe- 
an travel industry launched major US. 
advertising campaigns that stressed im- 
ages of homey warmth and welcome. The 
European Travel Commission, a consor- 
tium of 23 member nations, is spending 
$50 million this year to promote Europe 
to Americans as “one of the safest travel 
destinations,” while the Swiss National 
Tourist Office has mounted a $1 million 
publicity campaign that stresses Switzer- 
land's “stability and tranquillity.” A 
$3 million advertising blitz touting the 
pleasures of Greece includes a series of 
TV commercials, first aired last year, in 
which such all-American personalities as 
Cliff Robertson, Lloyd Bridges and Sally 






















Struthers tell their compatriots, 
ing home. . . to Greece.” 

Once they get to Europe, visitors will 
be entertained during the next several 
months by dozens of special events em- 
phasizing culture, history and heritage. 
To mark its 750th anniversary, the city of 
Berlin is hosting a yearlong celebration of 
exhibitions, concerts, parades and street 
fairs on both sides of the Wall. Travelers 
in Britain can choose among such high- 
spirited events this summer as medieval 
banquets, historic re-enactments and ma- 
jor arts festivals 

Perhaps most important, security pro- 
cedures have been tightened all over Eu- 
rope. The airport in Athens, for example, 
now bristles with 1,200 security guards— 
twice the previous number—and many of 
them work undercover. France, once ac- 
cused of lax attention toward the move- 
ments and activities of suspected terrorists, 
now requires all visitors to carry a visa. 
Cost: $15 for a three-year visa. The bureau- 
cratic inconvenience of obtaining the doc- 
ument does not seem to be deterring tour- 
ists. The French consulate in Manhattan 
has been overwhelmed by a flood of some 
2,000 applications a day and has opened a 
second office to handle the overflow. Jean- 
Mare Janaillac, director of the French 
tourist office in New York City, reports 
that 62% more Americans visited France 
last month than in May 1986. 

Anticipating higher prices abroad, 
many US. travelers are planning some- 
what less elaborate excursions this year 
and watching costs carefully. Says _ 
John Ueberroth, presi- — 


“T'm go- 


z 





dent of Minneapolis-based Carlson Trav- 
el Group: “Some cut a couple of days off 
the trip or look for special deals to save 
money.” Catering to the bargain hunters, 
the New York City-based Inter-Conti- 
nental hotel chain plans to slash rates by 
up to 60% next week at 30 of its hotels in 
23 European cities and guarantee the 
prices in dollars. While they are in Eu- 
rope, Americans seem to be paying closer 
attention than usual to such expenses as 
food, entertainment and gifts, which can 
often add up to half the total cost of the 
trip. Says Carolyn Bartkus, 22, a Houston 
homemaker who was visiting London 
with her husband last week: “We adapt 


| and eat in pubs, like the British do.” 


he crucial task for the transatlantic 

traveler is to track down the 

cheapest possible airline ticket. 

Because of heavy competition be- 
tween Pan Am, TWA, British Airways 
and other carriers, there is excess capacity 
on some routes. Nonstop flights now de- 
part daily from more than a dozen US. cit- 
ies, including Atlanta, Miami, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Dallas. Next week Con- 
tinental Airlines will take off over the At- 
lantic with its Newark-Paris service. The 
airline is opening with a three-month give- 
away: for just $1 more than the basic $667 
roundtrip coach fare, Continental will 
throw in five nights in a three-star Paris 
hotel, a saving of some $250 ; 








a person, based on double occupancy. 

Low prices can also be found in the 
bustling free-for-all of airline discounters. 
Explains Riaz Dooley, who runs a string 
of London travel agencies that specialize 


in cut-rate fares: “An airline ticket is the 
most perishable commodity in the world. 
Once the plane takes off, that empty seat 
becomes dead loss” to the carrier. For that 
reason, many airlines sell surplus tickets 
at as little as half price to middlemen 
known as “consolidators,” who typically 
agree to buy blocks of seats during the 
slow winter months—when seats on cer- 
tain routes go begging—in exchange fora 
supply of cheap tickets in the busy tourist 
season. The consolidator adds a commis- 
sion of perhaps 10%, then resells the tick- 
ets to travel agencies in the U.S. and other 
countries. The agencies generally post the 
fares in plain, boxed ads in the travel sec- 
tions of newspapers—London: $190, one 
way. Paris: $205. Vienna: $260. 

Some tourism officials fear that Eu- 
rope is popular now only because, as one 
Greek travel agent put it, “nothing has 
happened this year.” So a brief wave of 
anxiety was provoked by terrorist inci- 
dents in Rome two weeks ago, when rock- 
ets were fired at the British and U.S. em- 
bassies and a car bomb went off outside 
the American compound. But since little 
damage was done and no one was injured, 
vacationers took the news in stride. It will 
apparently take more serious trouble than 
that to spoil the festive return of Ameri- 
cans to Europe. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Jenny Abdo/New York and Mirka 
Gondicas/Athens 
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Cutting Ties toa Troubled Land 





A: the pressure builds on US. compa- 
nies to leave South Africa, the cara- 
van of departing corporations grows 
steadily longer. More than 100 U.S. firms 
have quit the land of apartheid during the 
past 24 years, and last week three big 
names—Citicorp, Ford and ITT—joined 
the crowd at the exits. The magnitude of 
the American pullout has raised some 
crucial and highly controversial ques- 
tions: What happens to the businesses 
that U.S. companies abandon? Are South 
Africa’s blacks better or worse off? Has 
divestiture had any impact on the coun- 
try’s economic and political climate? 


changed. Familiar American offerings, 
from Coca-Cola to cars made with Gener- 
al Motors parts, are still available, sold 
now by the firms that bought former sub- 
sidiaries of U.S. companies. Early oppo- 
nents of divestiture were concerned that 
the departures of American firms would 
mean a dramatic loss of jobs for black 
workers, but that fear has so far proved 
unjustified. However, advocates of dives- 
titure who hoped that the corporate walk- 
outs would spur the government to re- 
form, even slightly, its policy of apartheid 
have been sorely disappointed. 

Whatever change is taking place, it 
seemed to be accelerating last week. Ford, 
which has manufactured cars in South Af- 
rica for 63 years, hopes to donate most ofits 
holdings to its predominantly black work 
force. ITT sold off its small automobile- 
brake plant. Citicorp, the lone American 
bank left in South Africa, will sell its 29- 
year-old subsidiary to First National, the 
country’s largest com mercial bank. 

These and other departing companies 
have been under enormous pressure to get 
out of South Africa. Shareholder groups 
threatened to dump their stock, while 
states, cities and counties vowed to deny 
them contracts and customers pledged to 
boycott their products. South Africa’s po- 
litical unrest and sluggish economy have 
also been deterrents to doing business. 
The resolve of some firms to remain in 
South Africa weakened two weeks ago 
when the Rev. Leon Sullivan, who in 1977 
wrote a widely accepted set of principles 
governing responsible investment in 
South Africa, advocated total corporate 
withdrawal from the country. He called 
| for U.S.-owned South African businesses 
to be sold only to those buyers who would 
promote black ow nership. 

So far, however, most American firms 
have sold their holdings to local, white- 
controlled firms. Buyers include giant 
conglomerates like the Premier Group, 
which purchased Dow Chemical’s subsid- 
iary, and smaller firms like Northern En- 
gineering, which acquired Eaton’s opera- 
tions. Other U.S. divisions have been sold 





On the surface, not much has 





The corporate pullout has brought little change to South Africa 


to the white South Africans who managed 
the subsidiary or to foreign firms. Only a 
few companies, including Eastman Ko- 
dak. have completely shut down their 
operations. 

Rarest of all are the deals in which the 
companies have sold to blacks. Coca-Cola 
was the first American firm to do so; in 
March 8,500 of its wholesalers and retail- 
ers, 60% of whom are nonwhite, bought 
one-third of Coke’s South African subsid- 
iary. Ford’s proposed sell-off could be an- 





Assembling a car for Ford, which will leave the country after 63 years 


other such case. The carmaker is negoti- 
ating with its employees to put its 
interests into a trust that represents the 
company’s 4,500 workers, 70% of whom 
are black. 

When American companies sell their 
subsidiaries, they often arrange to supply 
their parts or products to the new owners. 
According to Massachusetts-based 
Mitchell Investment Management, more 
than 35% of the 106 US. subsidiaries sold 
in the past 17 months continue to sell 
their goods through licensing, distribu- 
tion, franchising or trademark agree- 
ments. Firms can find the new way of do- 
ing business more profitable: running a 
subsidiary involves paying expenses for 
plant and equipment, while licensing ar- 
rangements do not. Some critics of apart- 
heid, though, criticize companies for con- 


| tinuing to sell their products after 


divestiture. Says Marcy Murninghan, 
president of the social investment services 
division of Mitchell Investment: “Many of 
the American companies who said they 
were pulling out really weren't. These 
companies still benefit from a business in- 
volvement in South Africa.” 

US. divestitures have so far caused 








only scattered layoffs of South African 
workers. Nonetheless, black joblessness, 
estimated at 3 million, has increased by 
up to 300,000 annually over the past three 
years because of the weak economy. 
Black trade unionists claim that the 
wages of black workers have been cut 
once their American employers have de- 
parted. Many black leaders fear far more 
serious consequences. Says Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi, Chief Minister of the KwaZulu 
homeland and a longtime critic of divesti- 
ture: “If the South African economy is de- 
stroyed along with apartheid, we will 
have to build on the quicksands of deep- 
ening poverty.” For now, though, divesti- 
ture does not seem to have had much 
effect—positive or negative—on the na- 






tional economy. Since buyers of Ameri- 
can subsidiaries are producing roughly 
the same output of goods and services as 
their U.S. predecessors, South Africa's 
growth rate has been little changed. 

Another widespread concern of anti- 
apartheid activists is that new corporate 
owners, whether they are local South Af- 
ricans or foreign employers, will not fol- 
low the nondiscriminatory employment 
practices that were observed by most U.S. 
businesses. Warns Dr. Oscar Dhlomo, 
Minister of Education in the KwaZulu 
homeland: “The door that had opened to 
a life of equal opportunity on the factory 
floor has suddenly been slammed in the 
black worker’s face.” 

Some US. firms have tried to ease the 
impact of divestiture by making farewell 
investments in social programs. Coke 
pledged to spend $10 million during the 
next five years to fund a foundation to as- 
sist education and development among 
South Africa’s “disadvantaged.” IBM left 
$10 million for a literacy program to aid 
37,000 black schoolchildren. Many com- 
panies that divested their South African 
holdings had been setting aside some of 
their earnings for social services, but some 
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A branch of Citicor 











puntil last week the lone U.S. bank in Johannesburg 








of their successors have refused to take on 
those commitments. 

Still, many blacks support divestiture 
as a means to pressure the Botha govern- 
ment. A crippled economy, it is hoped, 
will eventually force the government to 
make meaningful reforms. Among the de- 
fenders of corporate pullouts are the Con- 
gress of South African Trade Unions and 
Archbishop Desmond Tutu, winner of the 
Nobel Peace Prize and leader of the An- 
glican Church in Southern Africa. 

Yet the government has not wavered 
from its hard-line policies. A year-old na- 
tional state of emergency was renewed 
this month, and restrictions on the press 
remain in force. A swing to the right in 
the whites-only May election suggests 
that few white South Africans are im- 
pressed by the corporate departures. 





The 193 American companies that re- 
main in South Africa will undoubtedly 


| find it increasingly tough to resist the 


mounting demands to divest. This year 
115 companies have confronted share- 
holder resolutions calling for withdrawal 
from South Africa, according to the 
Washington-based Investor Responsibil- 
ity Research Center. At least 38 states, 
cities and counties have adopted selective 
contracting and purchasing laws, under 
which companies seeking municipal con- 
tracts can be penalized for their connec- 
tions to South Africa. 

Those firms that have already di- 
vested their holdings are sure to face 
continued demands that they sever all 
ties to South Africa by refusing to per- 
mit their products to be sold in the 
country. If companies give in and Coke 
bottles, IBM computers and Ford cars 
are swept away from the South African 
scene, corporate divestiture will take on a 
new meaning. Apartheid will not neces- 
sarily crumble, but South Africa could be- 
come even more isolated—and unstable— 
than it is today 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne /Johannesburg and 
Melissa Ludtke/Boston 


—By Barbara Rudolph. | 





Run Silent, Run to Moscow 








Congress protests the sale of high-tech secrets to the Soviets 


D~' get mad, get even. That was the 
cry on Capitol Hill last week, as Con- 
gress considered retaliation against two 
foreign companies that illicitly sold to the 
Soviet Union important high-tech equip- 
ment used in building submarines and air- 
craft carriers. The targets looming in the 
congressional periscope: Toshiba Ma- 
chine, which is 50.1% owned by the Japa- 
nese conglomerate Toshiba Corp., and 
Kongsberg Vapenfabrikk, a state-owned 
computer and weaponmaker in Norway. 
Several lawmakers even suggested that 
Toshiba and Kongsberg be barred from 
selling products in the American market. 
“Tm talking about retribution,” said Re- 
publican Senator Jake Garn of Utah. 

The uproar grew out of an interna- 


=| tional scandal that has slowly been sur- 


facing for more than six months. Con- 
cerned by apparent advances in Moscow’s 
military technology, the Pentagon last 
year launched a probe to find out why the 
newest Soviet submarines were so much 
quieter and thus less vulnerable to enemy 


| detection than their predecessors. Investi- 


gators discovered that between 1981 and 
1984 Toshiba Machine and Kongsberg 
had falsified export documents and se- 
cretly supplied the Soviets with computer- 
controlled lathes used to manufacture 
state-of-the-art propellers for submarines 
and aircraft carriers. The props are par- 
ticularly valuable on Soviet subs because 
the blades enable the vessels to slip more 
quietly through the sea. 

The machinery shipments represent 
perhaps the most egregious violation yet 
of regulations established by the 16-na- 
tion Coordinating Committee on Export 
Controls, the body that oversees the sale 
of Western high-technology products to 
the Soviets and their allies. After Wash- 
ington protested in March to the Japa- 
nese and Norwegian governments, To- 
kyo and Oslo took action. Two Toshiba 
Machine executives thought to have 
been involved in the improper deal were 
arrested and charged with violating Jap- 
anese export laws. In addition, Toshiba 
Machine was prohibited from selling 
any goods to 14 Communist countries 
for one year. Though not directly impli- 









cated in the scandal, Toshiba Machine 
President Kazuo Iimura and three other 
top executives resigned. Norway, mean- 
while, closed Kongsberg’s trading arm 
and charged its sales manager with pro- 
viding false information to the country’s 
export authorities. 

As stern as these actions sound, they 


| are apparently not enough to satisfy 
Congress. The House of Representatives | 


voted 415 to 1 last week to require the 
State Department to “enter into discus- 
sions with Japan and Norway regarding 
compensation for damage to United 
States national security.” The next day 
members of a Senate subcommittee on 
international finance raised the possibil- 
ity of a long-term ban on U.S. imports 
of Toshiba and Kongsberg 
That would be an especially devastating 
blow to Toshiba (1986 revenues; $22.8 
billion), which exported $1.6 billion in 
TV sets, VCRs and other goods to the 
USS. last year. 

The White House may be more con- 
ciliatory than Congress. Though a senior 
State Department official says Japan and 
Norway “took their time waking up to the 
problem,” he contends that both countries 
have since responded vigorously. Presi- 
dent Reagan probably does not want a 
fresh trade confrontation with Tokyo; just 
two weeks ago he lifted some of the tariffs 
he had imposed on Japanese imports after 
the semiconductor dispute. 

Whatever action is taken, the Navy 
may still face a serious problem. Though 
the US. has only 96 attack submarines, in 
contrast to the Soviets’ 265, the American 
fleet used to be considered stronger by vir- 
tue of superior technology. Now that the 
new Soviet subs are equipped with quieter 
propellers, that superiority is threatened 
As a result, the Navy may convince Con- 
gress that the number of U.S. subs must be 
increased sharply. Because the newest sub- 
marines under development—known as 
the Seawolf class—will cost more than $1 
billion each, it is the U.S. that could pay the 
highest price for Toshiba’s and Kongs- 
berg’s dealings. —By Gordon Bock. 


Reported by Yukinori Ishikawa/Tokyo and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 


products. | 
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All Aboard 





Greyhound will buy Trailways 


T hey have two of the most familiar 
names in transportation, but for many 
years they have been battling each other 
in a business that was going rapidly down- 
hill. Last week the archcompetitors of the 
open road decided that joining forces 
might be the best way to survive. Grey- 
hound Lines, the nation’s biggest bus 
company, announced that it would buy ri- 
val Trailways for $80 million. If the merg- 
er is completed, the U.S. will be down to 
its last national bus line. 

Bus ridership has declined sharply 
with the growth of car ownership and the 
burgeoning popularity of air travel. The 
toughest blow came in 1978, when dereg- 
ulation of the airline industry spawned a 
fleet of cut-rate carriers. On some routes 
plane fares became as cheap as bus tick- 
ets. It was no surprise, then, that between 
1980 and 1985 total intercity bus travel 
dropped by 29%, from 27.4 billion passen- 
ger miles to 19.5 billion. 

Among those travelers who remained 
loyal to buses, more and more chose small 
regional lines rather than the two nation- 
al carriers. In 1986 Greyhound Lines 
hauled just 30 million passengers, less 
than half of the 64 million a year that it 
transported a decade ago. Greyhound 
earned only about $35 million last year on 
revenues of $640 million. Forced to tight- 
en its operations, the company since 1983 
has eliminated 2,000 towns and cities 


| from its 14,000-stop, 48-state system. 


Trailways, which lost $8 million last 
year, has fared worse. The firm, which 
serves more than 1,000 communities, has 
pulled out of entire regions during the past 
five years, eliminating its New England 
service and dropping or severely reducing 
routes in, among other states, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 

The impetus for the proposed merger 
came from Fred Currey, a Dallas entre- 
preneur who bought Greyhound Lines 
from the Phoenix-based Greyhound 
Corp. in March. Soon after the purchase, 
Currey, who had been chief executive of 
Trailways during the 1970s, began negoti- 
ations to acquire his old firm as well. He 
hopes that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will approve the merger on 
the ground that struggling Trailways 
might otherwise go out of business. To 
help gain support for the deal, Currey 
pledged last week that Greyhound would 
not abandon some 400 towns, including 
Albany, Ga., and Fort Polk, La., that are 
now served exclusively by Trailways. & 
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The new chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers instructing J.F.K. in 1961 


Demystifier of the Dismal Science 
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Walter Heller: 1915-1987 


residential Candidate John F. Kenne- 

dy was dubious. Said he to the obscure 
University of Minnesota professor: “They 
tell me you're an economist, but you're the 
first that I've met from outside Cam- 
bridge, Mass.” Kennedy, however, quick- 
ly got over his hesitation about accepting 
advice from someone unconnected with 
either Harvard or M.LT. Walter Heller 
was so persuasive—and so adept at trans- 
lating economic jargon into everyday lan- 
guage—that the whole nation came to lis- 
ten, and profit. When he died last week of 
a heart attack at 71, he had been out of 
Government office for 23 years, but his 
high-pitched Midwestern twang still rang 
loud in every debate over economic poli- 
cy, commanding the respect even of Re- 
publican economists who disagreed with 
his Democratic Keynesianism. Says Alan 
Greenspan, chairman-designate of the 
Federal Reserve Board and Heller's long- 
time colleague on TIME’s Board of Econo- 
mists: “Walter was clearly one of the gi- 
ants of economics in the post-World War 
II period.” 

When Heller took over as chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers at 
the start of the Kennedy Administration, 
the U.S. was just beginning to climb out of 
a slump. Fearing the recovery would be 
insufficient, Heller developed the idea of 
measuring the economy's performance 
not against past figures but against what it 
might reach while growing at full poten- 
tial. That idea has long since become axi- 
omatic for policymakers, but in 1961 it 
seemed radical. Heller believed such 
growth required a cut in the then towering 
income tax rates that in his view were 
strangling expansion—and never mind 
that the budget was already in deficit. It 
took more than a year for Heller to con- 
vince Kennedy and two more years before 
a skeptical Congress came around. But 
once the tax cut was passed in 1964, the 


| nedy: “The American economy, no mat- 








economy entered what now seems to have 
been a golden age. The upturn that began 
in 1961 continued for 100 months, still a 
record, while unemployment shriveled 
and inflation remained low. 

Heller, however, was no doctrinaire 
expansionist. After leaving office in 1964, 
he saw clearly the danger of resurgent in- 
flation in an overheated economy and 
tried vainly to persuade Lyndon Johnson 
to raise taxes again to pay for the Viet 
Nam War. Though he lost that round— 
and had to watch while war-driven infla- 
tion soared—he retained his influence as 
a professor, an inveterate witness before 
congressional committees and a counselor 
to Democratic politicians. 

A native of Buffalo, the tall (6 ft. 4 in.) 
Heller earned his Ph.D. at the University 
of Wisconsin and got his first exposure to 
Government as a Treasury Department 
economist during World War IT. Through- 
out his career, Heller showed a genius for 
putting economic analysis into simple 
terms. He was the first to speak of “fine- 
tuning” the economy, and in January he 
described the current expansion as “halt- 
ing, hesitant and haunted” by budget and 
trade deficits. Another trademark was his 
gentle wit, which often turned self-mock- 
ing. While serving in Kennedy's Camelot, 
he chided the public for its “Puritanical” 
belief in rigidly balanced budgets. When 
that gave rise to a classic wisecrack, “I'd 
rather be a Puritan than a Heller,” no one 
repeated the gibe more happily or laughed 
harder than Walter. The self-deprecation, 
however, could not disguise his contribu- 
tions. Says Paul Samuelson, the Nobel 
laureate who recommended him to Ken- 


ter where it goes from here, is perma- 
nently different because of the Camelot | 
years and the changes Walter helped 
make.” —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Bernard Baumohl/New York | 
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Hot Growth in a Cold Market 





oes America need 1,600 different 

varieties of frozen desserts? The an- 
swer to that weighty question is a re- 
sounding yes. Responding to an apparent- 
ly insatiable consumer appetite for exotic 
frozen concoctions, U.S. food companies 
are producing a dazzling array of new 
products, from fruit bars and candy-coat- 
ed ice cream to soft-frozen yogurt and 
brownie bars. In the process, the size and 
diversity of the $1.6 billion frozen-novelty 
market have grown spectacularly. That 
category includes all frozen desserts sold 
in individual portions, which have nearly 
doubled their sales in the past five years. 
The industry’s burgeoning roster of com- 
petitors, which spend heavily to promote 
their products, ranges from one-product 
ventures like North Carolina—based 
Fruitiki to such giants as Nestlé and 
Pillsbury. 

The freezer boom is being powered by 
the increasing presence of grownup appe- 
tites in a market traditionally associated 
with children: most frozen snacks are 
now bought by the free-spending, sweet- 
toothed 25-to-44 age group. Among the fa- 
vorite treats of these young adults are the 
frozen fruit and juice bars, supermarket 
items made essentially of water and natu- 
ral fruit chunks or juice. Sales of the bars 
jumped nearly 50% last year, to 
more than $300 million. Frozfruit, a 
small company based in Gardena, 
Calif., introduced the first frozen 
fruit bar nationally eight years ago. 

But the novelty did not catch on un- 
til Dole Food (1986 revenues: $1.7 
billion), a division of Castle & 
Cooke, started selling its own fruit- 
juice bars three years ago. Frozfruit 








Consumers are slurping up an endless cascade of frozen desserts 


bars ($2.49 for a box of four) contain 
chunks of strawberries, pineapples or ba- 


by Mars. The $2 DoveBar, a stick of pre- 


nanas, while Dole Fruit "N Juice bars | 
| tor is Carnation’s Berry Swirls ($2.99 for 


($2.59 for six bars) come in five flavors, in- 
cluding raspberry and pifia colada. 

Alongside the frozen-fruit desserts at 
the supermarket is another innovation: 
frozen diet-drink bars. The new products 
got a boost seven months ago from a Food 
and Drug Administration ruling that al- 
lows manufacturers to use Nutrasweet 
low-calorie sweetener in frozen desserts. 
As a result, General Foods’ Crystal Light 
frozen diet-drink bar, which contains 14 
calories and comes in eight flavors, includ- 
ing pink lemonade, could bea strong seller 
this summer at $1.89 for a package of six. 

For snackers who do not care about 
calories or cholesterol, Carnation now of- 
fers Heaven ice-cream snack bars. Among 
the four flavors is caramel nut, which con- 
sists of vanilla ice cream coated with choc- 
olate, caramel and peanuts. Price: $2.99 
for a box of six. Even more deadly combi- 
nations come from Steve's Homemade 
Outrageous Ice Cream Things of Linden- 
hurst, N.Y. One kind of Thing consists 
of a vanilla ice-cream bar containing 
pieces of Heath toffee candy and dipped in 
dark chocolate. A single bar sells for 
about $1.29. 

In the novelty ice-cream cate- 
gory, manufacturers have been 
chasing 1985’s chilling success 
story, the oversize DoveBar, made 
by an Illinois-based firm owned 





mium ice cream dipped in high-quality 
chocolate, reportedly generated sales of 
more than $30 million last year. In reply, 
Nestlé Foods last month began selling its 
rival ice-cream bars covered with white, 
milk or semisweet chocolate and known 
as Nestlé Premium Ice Cream Bars 
(price: 99¢ each). Another new competi- 


a box of ten), which mix vanilla 
ice cream and real berries. Pillsbury’s 
Haagen-Dazs division has also introduced 
ice-cream bars ($2.49 for a package of 
three) in such standby flavors as vanilla 
ice cream dipped in dark chocolate and 
chocolate ice cream covered with milk 
chocolate. 

In the fiercely competitive climate, 
food companies are finding that they must 
advertise aggressively to attract consumer 
attention. To promote its fruit bars and 
other products, Dole has signed Pop Sing- 
er Kenny Rogers as a pitchman for three 
years at $17 million. Nestlé is reportedly 
spending $15 million to promote its ice- 
cream bars. 

The glacial cascade shows no sign of 
ending. At least 120 new frozen desserts 
will be introduced in the first nine months 
of this year alone. David Braff, president 
of Braff & Co., a Manhattan-based con- 
sulting firm, estimates that only one in ev- 
ery ten new products will succeed long- 
term. Says Braff: “It will be survival of the 
fittest and richest.” The American pas- 
sion for things cold and sweet, though, 
virtually guarantees that the contest will 
continue to expand. In fact, sales of the 
1,626 US. frozen novelty items that exist 
this year are expected to double by 1990 
or so. By Barbara Rudolph. 
Reported by Mary Jane Horton/Los Angeles and 
Jeanne McDowell/New York 
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Pull for the Team. 


Whenever you buy Visa Travelers Cheques, 
we'll contribute to the 1988 U.S. Olympic Team. 


U A This year, there are a number 
of ways you can support the ! 
1988 US. Olympic Team. ‘NY 














You can spur the athletes 
on as they try out for the Team. You 
can follow them to Calgary to cheer 
and wave the flag. Or you can buy 
Visa Travelers Cheques. 

Every time you buy Visa Travelers 
Cheques between now and December 31, 
well make a donation to the 1988 US. 
Olympic Team. And it won't cost you 
a cent extra. 

So whether you're going to Calgary 
for the XV Olympic Winter Games, or to 

Maui for fun and games, make sure you take Visa Travelers 

Z \ Cheques. No other travelers cheque is accepted 
Ww ~ ) A at more places the world over. 

7 Cad And, when you carry Visa® 
A Travelers Cheques, you're not only 
supporting the 1988 US. Olympic 
Team, you have the advantage of a 
worldwide network of refund 
locations where they can be replaced 
if they're lost or stolen. 

So get Visa Travelers Cheques 
for your next trip. And you'll be 
pulling for the Team. 

















: VISA Its everywhere you want to be: 
WORLDWIDE SPONSOR 
1988 OLYMPIC GAMES 
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Donation valid except where prohibited or restricted by law. 
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Energy: rigs pump as prices jump 


ENERGY 


War Jitters 
For Crude 


Is the new era of cheap energy 
that began early in 1986 al- 
ready over? That question 
arose last week as the price of 
crude oil on the New York fu- 
tures markets edged past $20 
per bbl. for the first time in 17 
months. Industry experts said 
traders have been jittery about 
increased conflict in the Per- 
sian Gulf region, which sup- 
plies 20% of the oil consumed 
by the Western nations, since 
the attack on the U.S.S. Stark 
by an Iraqi plane last month. 

An increasing supply of 
crude, however, is likely to 
drive the price below $20. 
The Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries is 
now pumping 17 million bbl. 
a day, well above its official 
production ceiling of 15.8 
million bbl. The consensus of 
energy forecasters: oil will not 
return to last year’s $10 
trough any time soon, nor 
will it climb to the $30-plus 
range that bedeviled consum- 
ers in the early 1980s. 


REGULATION 


Rookie on Wall 
Street’s Beat 


Many received calls, but only 
one answered. U.S. Attorney 
Rudolph Giuliani turned down 
the job. So did Nicholas Brady, 
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chief executive of the Dillon, 
Read brokerage house. It be- 
gan to seem as if the chairman- 
ship of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission would go 
begging until David Sturtevant 
Ruder, 58, a Northwestern 
University law professor, end- 
ed a six-month White House 
search by accepting the 
$82,500-a-year position last 
week. Ruder has taught 
courses in SEC law and written 
extensively on securities, but 
some skeptics in Congress 
wonder if he is the “tough cop” 
needed to continue the crack- 
down on Wall Street’s insider- 
trading scandal. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


March of the 
Modem Mavens 


Executives in the information- 
services business are in a tizzy 
about a proposal by the Feder- 
al Communications Commis- 
sion that would make it much 
more expensive to send and re- 
ceive electronic data over tele- 
phone lines. More than 1.7 
million household and _busi- 
ness customers with computers 
subscribe to about 3,000 elec- 
tronic-information services, 
which furnish everything from 
stock-price quotes to job list- 
ings. The information passes 
from the phone line to the 
computer through a connec- 
tive device called a modem. 
These services are carried by 
data networks, which under 
the FCC plan would have to pay 





Profits: Neuharth breaks the good news about his newspaper 
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Labor: a caveman loses his voice 


$4 to $5 an hour per user to lo- 
cal phone companies for the 
right to transmit and receive 
material over their lines. The 
fees would be passed on to cus- 
tomers and could roughly dou- 
ble current usage charges. 
Executives say the access 
fee would be a heavy blow toa 
still young industry. Customers 
are not happy either. Last 
week computer buffs were al- 
ready flashing electronic mes- 
sages to one another in an ef- 
fort to organize a “modem 
march” on Washington. 


“McPaper Has 
Made It” 


When Gannett President 
John Curley wanted to alert 
Chairman Allen Neuharth 
that their five-year-old na- 
tional newspaper (circ. 1.5 
million) had broken into the 
black, the telegram was as 
short and peppy as any USA 
Today headline: MCPAPER 
HAS MADE IT. Thanks mainly 
to a 45% increase in ad reve- 
nues over last year, USA To- 
day converted a nearly 


$900,000 loss in April to a | 


$1.09 million profit in May. 
That was a pittance compared 
with the losses of nearly $400 
million that Gannett is re- 
ported to have suffered since 
USA Today hit the news- 
stands in September 1982, 
but the first earnings were 
a heartening victory for a 
paper that once was given 





littke chance for survival. 
At first USA Today was 
scorned for its short, punchy 
articles. Critics dubbed it 
““McPaper,”’ the journalistic 
equivalent of fast food, but 
soon major papers began imi- 
tating USA Today’s artful use 
of color and snazzy graphics. 


More Flies in 
Their Soup? 


What good is Fred Flintstone if 
he can’t yell “Yabba dabba 
doo”? The top five animation 
companies faced that and sim- 
ilar questions last week, when 
the 200 actors who supply the 
vocal antics of the Flintstones, 
the Smurfs and many other fa- 
vorite cartoon characters went 
on strike. Carrying placards 
that read NO MICKEY MOUSE 
BARGAINING, the usually 
heard-but-not-seen actors 
picketed such entertainment 
giants as Disney Productions 
and Hanna-Barbera and 
vowed silence until their year- 
old contract dispute with the 
companies is settled. 

One demand by the actors, 
who typically perform three 
major parts during a recording 
session, is a reduction of that 
load to one principal role plus 
two minor parts unless they are 
paid extra on top of the stan- 
dard wage of $45 an hour. Says 
Frank Welker, who supplies 
the voice of Baby Kermit in 
Muppet Babies:** All we're ask- 
ing for is more flies in our soup.” 
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_ ABSINA BMW, A MERCEDES, A VOLVO, AN AUDT AND 


A reasonable driver, guided by the dictates of common sense, 
might very well insist on test drives in all the cars in the Saab 9000's 
class before actually buying a Saab. After all, it never hurts to 
comparison shop. 

A reasonable driver, guided by a 
desire to have a good time, might 
insist on the same thing. After all, 
the class of automobiles we're talking 
about is one of the world’s most 
coveted, the European high-perfor- 
mance sedan. 

Mercedes-Benz, BMW, Audi 
and Volvo all produce models that are comparable to the Saab 9000. 
A very short amount of time in those cars will prove to you that 

“comparable” is a long way from equal. 








In terms of performance, the Saab 9000 ‘Turbo can accelerate 
from zero to 60 miles an hour in 7.6 seconds, according to Road & 
Track. Compared to that, a lot of the other cars in this class look 
positively flat-footed. 

In terms of comfort, only the Saab has enough room inside to 
have been designated a “large car” by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency. The others are cramped by comparison. 

And in terms of utility, only the Saab has a fold down, split rear 
seat that allows you to expand the cargo area up to 56 cubic feet 
when you need to carry something large. 

So you might feel that you need five test drives before you 
choose the Saab 9000. That's perfectly reasonable. 

Or you might just look at the Saab 9000 and say to yourself, 

“I want this car.” That’s perfectly reasonable, too. 

The most intelligent cars ever built. SAAB ©) 














Stealthy Epidemic of Exhaustion 


Doctors are perplexed by the mysterious “‘yuppie disease” 





erald Kennedy, a high school 

teacher in Truckee, Calif., 
first attributed his flagging ener- 
gies to the extra stress at the end 
of the school year. Then he devel- 
oped more severe symptoms, in- 
cluding blinding headaches and 
painful sensitivity to light. He 
found it increasingly difficult to 
stay awake. Says Kennedy: “It 
was all I could do to get up to go 
to the bathroom.” He was not 
alone. In the nearby Lake Tahoe 
area, about 150 others reported 
similar complaints. Two years 
later Kennedy has yet to return 
to work. Says he: “If you push 
yourself, you pay for it.” 

Like Kennedy, thousands of 
Americans believe they are vic- 
tims of a stealthy epidemic that is 
draining their physical strength 
and mental energy. Initially, 
physicians attributed the myste- 
rious affliction, which often 
strikes clusters of people, to a 
mixture of depression, hypo- 
chondria and mass hysteria. It has been 
called the yuppie disease—because a dis- 
proportionate number of its victims have 
been young, white professionals—chronic 
mononucleosis or, simply, fatigue syn- 
drome. Hollywood is rumored to be 
plagued by the disease. Film Director 
Blake Edwards struggled with it for three 
years. “Your body starts to collapse,” he 
says. “It was a matter of hell every day.” 

Decades after it was first 
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Still, notes Stephen Straus, a virologist at 
the National Institutes of Health (NIH), 
who has interviewed sufferers, “you have 
to start believing what they're describing.” 

The symptoms and grouping of vic- 
tims reminds some virologists of epidemic 
neuromyasthenia, a polio-like syndrome 
that occurred in clusters from California 
to Iceland between 1934 and 1960. Some 
victims suffered tiredness for years. No 





reported, fatigue syndrome 


organic cause was ever discovered. The 
latest medical research has focused on 
several viruses active in fatigue-syndrome 
sufferers. One frequently cited suspect is 
Epstein-Barr virus, a member of the 
herpes family that is carried by 
an estimated 90% of American 
adults. Researchers speculate 
that stress, an immune-system 
deficiency or even environmental 
toxins could activate EBV, 
which is known to cause most 
cases of infectious mononucleosis 
and has been linked to Burkitt’s 
lymphoma. 

But they are unsure whether 
EBV causes fatigue syndrome or 
whether its presence merely re- 
flects an immune system so 
weakened by another organism 
that it no longer keeps the virus 
in check. Two recent reports in 
the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association failed to link EBV 
to fatigue syndrome. Harvard 
Researcher Anthony Komaroff, 
an author of one study, suspects 
that another virus, perhaps an 
“EBV mutant,” will eventually 
prove to be the cause. 

Of 500 Boston patients stud- 
ied by Komaroff’s team, 21% 
claimed to have suffered extreme 
exhaustion for at least six months. None 
had pre-existing organic illnesses that 
could account for their symptoms. The 
second J.A.M.A. paper, by Kaplan’s CDC 
team, revealed that only 15 of 134 patients 
studied in the Lake Tahoe outbreak had 
“severe, persistent fatigue’ of un- 
determined cause. The remainder either 
had symptoms that quickly disappeared, 
missed little or no work because of ill- 

ness, or had other conditions 
that could have brought on 
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still lacks a formal name, a 
cause or a cure. It saps both 
physical and intellectual re- 
serves, producing symptoms 
that include swollen glands 
and fever. Its most devastat- 
ing physical effect is extreme 
exhaustion. People use simi- 
lar words to describe the 
weakness (“It’s hard to lift 
my coffee cup,” “It’s like an 
anvil on my chest”). Many 
sufferers report suicidal de- 
pression and mental impair- 
ments, such as flawed memo- 
ry and inability to read. 
Medical researchers re- 
main puzzled by the syn- 
drome. Says Epidemiologist 
Jonathan Kaplan of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control 
(CDC) in Atlanta, who inves- 
tigated the 1985 Lake Tahoe 
outbreak: “We don’t know 
what causes it, and we have a 
| hard time diagnosing it.” 








Bypass 
Breakthrough 


Doctors have long suspected 
that lowering a patient’s cho- 
lesterol level after bypass sur- 
gery would slow the growth of 
new blockages in the coronary 
vessels. But the proper treat- 
ment has proved elusive. Last 
week in the Journal 
of the American 
Medical Associa- 
tion, Dr. David 
Blankenhorn of the 
University of South- 
ern California re- 
ported that patients 
who were treated 
with a combination 
of the anticholes- 
terol drug colestipol 
and the vitamin 
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niacin showed a marked im- 
provement over those who 
had maintained a low-fat diet 
alone. 

After two years, X rays 
showed that life-threatening 
plaque had started to melt 
away in 16.2% of the treated 
patients, vs. 2.4% in the con- 
trol group. The results were so 
dramatic that some health 
professionals called for rou- 
tine anticholesterol 
drug treatment af- 
ter bypass surgery. 
Cardiologist Blan- 
kenhorn, who was 
one of the 162 sub- 
jects of the study, 
demurred: “Drugs 
alone are not 
enough. People are 
still going to have to 
change to a healthi- 
er life-style.” 
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fatigue. 

“There certainly are peo- 
ple who are ill and who can 
be disabled by this,” says the 
NIH’s Straus. “But the per- 
centage is relatively small 
compared to the claims.” 
Unfortunately for the vic- 
tims, doctors have few treat- 
ments to offer. Stress reduc- 
tion or sleeping pills may 
provide some relief. For now, 
says Gidget Faubion, who 
runs a 9,000-member sup- 
port group for the afflicted 
that is based in Portland, 
Ore., most sufferers must 
learn to accept the severity of 
their condition. Says she: “If 
you don’t change your atti- 
tude, you’re going to make a 
suicide call to me within six 
months.” —By Dick Thompson. 


Angeles and Steven Holmes/ 
Washington 
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| Spectacle of Cosmic Surprises 





New data from an exploding star keep astronomers puzzled 


Supernova 
1987A 


* 


Tarantula 
Nebula 





Through a glass darkly: view of the Large Magellanic Cloud with 1987A beaming away 


t's a gorgeous red object against the 
| silver gray of the Large Magellanic 
Cloud,” said Robert Garrison of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Ever since it burst into 
view in the southern hemisphere on Feb 
23, Supernova 1987A, the brightest ex- 
ploding star in 383 years, has fascinated 
astronomers and astrophysicists. Its sur- 
prising behavior has prompted them to 
rethink how massive stars evolve and 
what forces rage within them. “This is 
how science is done,” said an exultant 
Garrison. “There is discovery, then wild 
speculation, then a settling of accounts.” 
Last week, as 700 mem- 
bers of the American Astro- 
nomical Society met in Van- 
couver to compare notes 


Telltale | 


week: “It was that star that blew up—no 
matter what you've heard elsewhere 
from me.” His colleagues guffawed 

But why would Sanduleak, a blue su- 
pergiant, a star presumably in mid-life, 
collapse so violently? According to the- 
ory, only aging red supergiants, whose 
outer gaseous layers had turned from blue 
to red as they expanded and cooled, 
spawned this type of supernova. One hy- 
pothesis: SK -69 202, like other stars in the 
LMC, contained relatively little metal, 
which theorists now think may keep the 
outer shell of even older stars from ex- 


ly. For six years the Canadians 
have monitored 16 stars from 





panding fully, thus making it glow blue 
rather than red as it plunged toward its 
thermonuclear crisis. Said University of 
Chicago Astrophysicist David Schramm 
“It's clear that while the core of the star is 
understood well, the surface is not.” 
> Scientists are puzzled by the unusual 
pattern of light 1987A is emitting. Said 
Garrison: “This is not like any supernova 
we've yet seen.” Generally, light from su- 
pernovas is expected to peak quickly and 
then decline. But 1987A’s brightness rose, 
then leveled off, then increased again, 
peaking around May 22, when it was easi- 
ly visible to the naked eye. Since then it 
has been gradually dimming. One possi 
ble explanation was proposed by Astrono- 
mer Stan Woosley of the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. He suggests that 
the decay of radioactive elements within 
1987A’s cloud of debris is now generating 
the light. If he is right, gamma-ray emis- 
sions from decaying cobalt 56 should start 
showing up this summer. Concedes Woos- 
ley: “I'm out on a limb.” A more radical 
theory, put forth by Princeton Astrophys- 
icist Jeremiah Ostriker, proposes that the 
neutron star that formed at 1987A’s cen- 
ter when Sanduleak exploded has turned 
into an extremely rapidly rotating pulsar 
that is leaking energy and illuminating 
the surrounding debris 

Perhaps the most confusing phenome- 
non ofall is the discovery ofa glowing com- 
panion to the supernova that is 100 times as 
bright as Sanduleak had been. Scientists 
are frankly stumped by its appearance 
Two teams of astronomers, from the Har- 
vard-Smithsonian Center for Astrophysics 
and London’s Imperial College, both using 
a technique known as optical speckle in- 
terferometry (quickly dubbed “that speck 
led thing”), fed data from telescopic obser- 
vations into computers. What emerged 
was a composite picture that 
confounded everyone. Said 
Woosley: “It’s easier to say 
what it isn’t than what it is. It 





they were still racing to keep 
up with a blizzard of new 
data and developments on 
the supernova. Among them 
> The star that exploded to 
create Supernova 1987A has 
been identified as Sanduleak- 
69 202, a blue supergiant 
whose position in the Large 
| Magellanic Cloud neatly co- 

incided with the supernova 

Though Sanduleak was sus- 


pected, some astronomers 
like Harvard’s Robert 
Kirshner, at first thought 


that satellite data on the LMC 
showed the star still existed 
| after the blast and thus could 
not have been the progenitor 
Later other scientists exam- 
ining the same evidence 
failed to locate SK-69 202 
Admitted Kirshner last 
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Wobbles 


Is the solar system unique in the 
universe? This question has 
long driven astronomers to 
search for planets beyond our 
sun’s. Last week three Canadi- 
an astronomers 
presented the first 
hard evidence that 
at least one planet 
probably larger 
than Jupiter, may 
orbit around Epsi- 
lon Eridani, a near- 
by star favored by 
planet hunters 
Such planets, if 
they exist, are too 
small and dark to 
be detected direct- 





Mauna Kea observatory 


an observatory on Mauna Kea, 
Hawaii, looking for the distinc- 
tive wobbling motion caused by 
the gravitational pull of nearby 
orbiting bodies. Epsilon Eri- 
dani, among several others, 
shows the telltale wobbles 
Most astronomers want 
_ further confirma- 
tion before they be 
lieve other planets 
> exist, but few deny 
* the special appeal 
of the search. Says 
Gordon Walker, a 
member of the Ca- 
nadian team: “You 
often wonder when 
you're looking at 
these things if 
someone up there 
isn’t looking back.’ 








wasn't there before the super- 
nova. It’s not a star, It’s nota 
second supernova. I would 
quit astronomy and go live on 
a mountain as a hermit if two 
supernovas off at the 
same time that close togeth- 
er.” Cracked University of 
Colorado Astrophysicist Rich- 
ard McCray: “Once again, na- 
ture has been more imagina- 
tive than the astronomers.” 

As its multiple layers cool 
and become transparent, Su- 
pernova 1987A continues to 
tantalize scientists. What will 
be revealed? “Eventually,” 
said Woosley, “we should see 
the monster that lives at the 
center.” Predicted McCray 
“The best is yet to come.” 

By Dick Thompson. Reported by 
J. Madeleine Nash/Vancouver 
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dissented. The two latest Reagan appoin- 
tees argued that the Louisiana law was a 
valid attempt to let students decide “for 
themselves, based upon a fair presenta- 
tion of the scientific evidence, about the 
origin of life.” They attacked the majority 
for believing that any government re- 
quirements restricting the teaching of 
evolution “must be a manifestation of 
Christian Fundamentalist repression.” 
The dissenters said this majority “predis- 
position” was “created by the facts and 
the legend” of the Scopes case. 

The ruling was praised by a wide 
range of educators, scientists, civil liber- 
tarians and religious groups. But Bruce 
Fein of the conservative Heritage Foun- 
dation declared, “The decision is a total 
assault on efforts to get anything related 
to religious precepts into public schools.” 
The opinion will help lift the pressures on 
textbook publishers that have been 
pushed by Fundamentalists to de-empha- 
size the theory of evolution. 

As the high court moved closer to its 
summer close, there was a flurry of other 
significant decisions. The Justices ruled 5 
to 4 that because of its inflammatory na- 
ture, evidence of a murder’s impact on the 
victim’s family is not admissible at a 
death-sentencing hearing. The court 
unanimously struck down a Los Angeles 
International Airport regulation designed 
to protect harried air travelers from the 
entreaties of preachers and leafleteers. 
The Justices concluded that the rule ban- 
ning all “First Amendment activities” 
was too broad, and left open the possibili- 
ty that narrower restrictions might be 
acceptable. — By Alain L. Sanders. 





Memories of the Monkey Trial 
The Supreme Court reaffirms the barrier between church and state 





nce again, science and religion collid- 

ed last week. This time the battle- 
ground was the U.S. Supreme Court, 
where the Justices decreed that a Louisi- 
ana law requiring that creationism be 
taught along with evolution in the public 
schools was unconstitutional. The 7-to-2 
decision, strongly bolstering prior rulings 
maintaining the wall separating church 
and state, was a major setback for Funda- 
mentalist Christians. 

In at least one respect, the case 
evoked memories of the famed 1925 
“monkey trial” in Dayton, Tenn., where 
Science Teacher John Scopes was con- 
victed of illegally teaching Darwin’s the- 
ory of evolution. The current controversy 
involved another high school educator, 
Donald Aguillard of Lafayette, La., who 
along with colleagues and parents chal- 
lenged Louisiana’s 1981 Creationism Act. 
That law, which had never been imple- 
mented, sought to bar evolution from be- 
ing taught in public schools unless it was 
accompanied by the teaching of “creation 
science,” This is the belief that some 6,000 | establishment of religion.’ He found that 
years ago the earth and all living things | creation science “embodies the religious 
were suddenly created in a process similar | belief that a supernatural creator was re- 
to that detailed in Genesis. Aguillard suc- | sponsible for the creation of humankind.” 
cessfully challenged the creationism stat- | Therefore, he concluded, the statute’s 
ute in two lower federal courts and last | mandate that it be taught “advances a re- 
week reaped his biggest victory yet. ligious doctrine” and “seeks to employ the 

Writing for the majority, Justice Wil- | symbolic and financial support of govern- 
liam Brennan declared that the Louisiana | ment to achieve a religious purpose.” 
requirement ran afoul of the First Justice Antonin Scalia, joined by 
Amendment’s ban on laws “respecting an | Chief Justice William Rehnquist, sharply 
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Educator Aguillard: a successful challenge 

















Milestones 


RECOVERING. Richard Nixon, 74, 37th Presi- 
dent of the U.S.; following surgery at New 
York Hospital for an enlarged prostate 
gland; at home in Saddle River, N.J. 






























BORN. To Jessica Lange, 38, radiant blond 
actress who won an Oscar for her 1982 role 
as Dustin Hoffman’s co-star in Tootsie 
(1982), and Sam Shepard, 43, reclusive actor 
and playwright whose Buried Child (1978) 
won a Pulitzer: their second child (her 
third), first son; in Virginia. Name: Samuel 
Walker. Weight: 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 


Coward comedy Blithe Spirit. Page, with 
her trademark fluttery gestures and see- 
saw voice, earned four Tony Award 
nominations in 42 years onstage. She 
played the love-starved Alma in Wil- 
liams’ Summer and Smoke (1952) and the 
fading movie star Princess Kosmonopolis 
in Williams’ Sweet Bird of Youth (1959), 
also appearing in the movie version of the 
latter with her third husband, Rip Torn. 
Roles in such films as Hondo (1953), Inte- 
riors (1978) and The Pope of Greenwich 
Village (1984) brought her eight Oscar 
nominations. 


















DIED. Dick Howser, 51, gritty, soft-spoken 
American League infielder from 1961 to 
1968 and manager of the New York Yan- 
kees (1980) and Kansas City Royals 
(198 1-86); of brain cancer; in Kansas City. 
Howser led the 1985 Royals’ winning 
World Series charge after their three 
losses to St. Louis in the first four games. 
Surgery after the All-Star game break last 
July left Howser too weak to last out his 
return as Royals manager this year. 












BORN. To Rod Stewart, 42, gravel-voiced 
rock singer, and his honey-haired com- 
panion, Model Kelly Emberg, 27: their first 
child, a daughter; in Los Angeles. Name: 
Ruby Rachel. Weight: 8 Ibs. 2 oz. 






























RECOVERING. Harry Reasoner, 64, laconic 
correspondent for CBS's 60 Minutes; from 
lung surgery following a respiratory ail- 
ment; at home in Connecticut. He is ex- 
pected to return to work in August. 


DIED. Kid Thomas Valentine, 91, roughhouse 
jazz trumpeter and longtime Preserva- 
tion Hall bandsman; in New Orleans. A 
showman who played everywhere from 
Moscow to Tokyo, Kid Thomas was 
buried without the traditional New 
Orleans jazz funeral. Explained one 
of his 27 grandchildren: “He never 
did like to play When the Saints Go 
Marching In.” 
















DIED. Geraldine Page, 62, dominating ac- 
tress known for her haunting portrayals 
of the troubled heroines in Tennessee 
Williams plays, and for her Academy 
Award-winning work in the 1985 film 
The Trip to Bountiful; of a heart attack; in 
New York City, where she was perform- 
ing in a Broadway revival of the Noél 














RECOVERING. Dennis Day, 71, piping Irish 
tenor best known as Jack Benny’s on-air 
sidekick; from spinal nerve damage; in 
Los Angeles. 
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MORTGAGE FREE. RENT FREE. 
HOME FREE. FOR A YEAR. 





Trust Allied to offer a prize all America would like to 
win. No mortgage or rent for a year. It’s Allied’s 
$150,000 Home Free Sweepstakes. 

3 Grand Prizes. Allied will make your house or 
apartment payments for 12 months. Mortgage free, 
rent free. For a whole year. 

25 First Prizes. Allied is paying even more mortgage 
and rent payments, one payment each for 25 First Place 


100 Second Prizes. 100 winners. Each one will 
come home with an American Tourister” travel garment 
bag. A $70 retail value. 


Here’s how fo win. Call your Allied agent and make 
an appointment for a cost estimate on your next move. 
When your Allied representative completes your es- 
timate you'll get a numbered entry blank. Send it in and 
you could be home free. For a month. Or a year. 


winners. They'll be home free for a month. 


Hurry. Entry deadline is Sept. 18, 1987. We wouldn't want you to lose the chance to win your mortgage. 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. On the official pre-addressed entry postcard, clearly print 
your name, address, zip code, telephone number, sign your 
name, affix postage and mail. Customers are not required to 
listen to a service presentation or purchase any moving ser- 
vices from Allied to enter the sweepstakes 


2. You will receive an entry postcard in the Allied Home Free 
Sweepstakes when you call a participating Allied agent to have 
an estimate prepared for you. You may also receive a free offi- 
cial entry form by writing to: The Allied Home Free 
Sweepstakes, P.O, Box 23484, Milwaukee, WI 53223. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope must accompany your 
request. (Washington or Vermont residents may omit return 
postage.) All entnes must be postmarked by September 18, 
1987 and received by October 2, 1987. Sweepstakes drawing 
will be held by October 31, 1987 





Allied is not responsible for entries delayed, late, mutilated 
or lost in the mail. Odds of winning are dependent upon the 
number of entries received. No facsimilies or mechanical 
reproductions. Entries become the property of sponsor 


3. Three (3) Grand Prizes: mortgage or rent payments for one 
year up to $30,000 or $2,500 monthly. Twenty-five (25) First 
Prizes: one month mortgage or rent payment up to $2,500 
One hundred (100) Second Prizes: American Tourister gar- 
ment bags valued at $70 each. Total approximate value of the 
Sweepstakes prizes is $159,000 

Winners will be selected in random drawings conducted by 
an independent judging organization whose decisions are final 
on all matters relating to this sweepstakes. All prizes will be 
awarded and winners notified by mail. Only one prize to an 
individual or household. Prizes are non-transterable and no 
substitutions or cash equivalents are allowed. Taxes, if any 


are the responsibility of individual winners. Winners may be 
asked to execute an affidavit of eligibility, advertising consent 
and waiver of liability. Winners will be required to verity the 
amount of their mortgage or rent payments 

4. The sweepstakes is open to residents of the continental 
U.S.A. 18 years of age and older except employees of Allied 
its agents, affiliates, subsidiaries, advertising and sales pro- 
motion agencies, the judging organization and members of 
their immediate families. This offer is void where prohibited 
and subject to all federal, state and local laws 

5. For a list of major winners, send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: The Allied Home Free Sweepstakes, P.O. Box 
23484, Milwaukee, WI 53223. 


Sweepstakes sponsored by Allied Van Lines, Inc 


The 1 America Trusts. ALLIED VAN LINES 


© 1987 ALLIED VAN LINES INC. ICC MC 15735 











There's only one way to 
make it to the PanAm Games. 

Spend years building 
your strength. Breaking new 
ground. Being the best. 

That's how we did it. And 
we brought with us one of 
the world’s best communica- 
tions systems. 

An integrated system, 
specifically designed with the 


WE MADE IT TO THE GAMES ON OUR TRACK RECORD TOO. 





most innovative and efficient 
technology to fit the complex 
needs of the games. 

It’s no different than the 
way we'd approach any 
communications challenge. 

Including yours. 
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AMERICAN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES 


Helping you communicate.. 


3K Official communications company for the Pan Am Games - Indianapolis - 7-23 August 1987 

















~ Religion 





Coming to Terms with Judaism 





God's biblical promise, which be- 
stowed the Holy Land upon the Chosen 
People? That question has been the source 
of considerable spiritual and political de- 
bate among Christians ever since Israel 
was founded in 1948. The problem came 


for 665 delegates to the national assembly 
of the 3 million-member Presbyterian 
Church (U.S.A.). The Israel issue led to a 
dispute that stirred passions over six days 
before the assembly finally approved an 
eight-page statement. The document is 
probably the most amicable declaration 
any U.S. denomination has yet issued on 
Jewish-Christian relations. 

The words of goodwill, however, were 
nearly overshadowed by the intense de- 
bate over Israel. After considerable soul- 
searching, the church agreed that the 
“state of Israel is a geopolitical entity and 
is not to be validated theologically.” As 
originally proposed by a special task 
force, the paper said that Presbyterians 
“take no position on the theological sig- 
nificance of the state of Israel.” 

The campaign to shift from the neu- 
trality of that initial wording to a state- 
ment opposing pro-Zionist theology was 
led by the Rev. Benjamin Weir, the for- 
mer U.S. missionary in Lebanon who was 
held hostage by Muslim terrorists for 16 
months until his release last September. 
To him, both Jews and Palestinians have 
the right to a homeland. Weir is complet- 


oes the modern state of Israel fulfill | 


to the fore again last week in Biloxi, Miss., | 


U.S. Presbyterians seek friendship but struggle over Israel 


Ex-Hostage Weir presiding at Biloxi assembly 


ing a year as the church’s Moderator (titu- 
lar head). Besides amending the section 
on Israel, Weir's allies, primarily church- 
men who have worked in the Middle 
East, got the document downgraded from 
a church-policy statement to a study pa- 
per, pending further discussions in 1989. 








| the Fundamentalists insist on 
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inerrancy and chided semi- | 








The final text recognizes the overrid- 
ing spiritual importance of the Holy Land 
for Jews, but it adds an expression of sym- 
pathy for Palestinians and “all people to 
whom rights of ‘land’ are currently de- 
nied.” (In a separate action, the church | 
pledged to counteract bigotry against | 
Muslims and Arabs in the U.S.) The doc- 
ument also considered the touchy matter 
of converting Jews to Christianity. The 
approved text asserts that “Christians 
have no reason to be reluctant in sharing 
the good news of their faith with anyone.” 
It adds, “Many Jews have been unwilling 
to accept the Christian claim and have 
continued in their covenant tradition.” 

Insistence upon respect for the con- 
tinuing validity of Judaism was the im- 
portant achievement of the assembly. 
The delegates repudiated the idea that 
God turned against the Jews because 
they rejected Jesus as the Messiah, and 
expressed repentance for Christianity’s 
part in past anti-Semitism. The Ameri- | 
can Jewish Committee said the docu- 
ment is “potentially of great historic im- 
portance” and has “broken significant 
new ground.” 

Turning to internal business, the 
assembly voted to move the church’s 
headquarters from New York City and 
Atlanta to Louisville. The head of a 
site committee, which had selected Kan- 
sas City, glumly eyed the Louisville 
lobbyists’ brochures and gift baseball 
bats and grumbled, “Glitz and hype car- 
ried the day.” Not exactly. To gain 900 
Presbyterian jobs and a $32 million pay- 
roll, the Kentuckians will give the 
church a downtown building virtually 
free. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/Biloxi 








been ousted from the sect. 


Nine Wins 
Ina Row 


The nation’s largest Protes- 
tant body, the 14.6 million- 
member Southern Baptist 
Convention, last week over- 
whelmingly re-elected the 
Rev. Adrian Rogers, 54, pas- 
tor of a Memphis super- 
church, as president. It was 
the ninth straight presidential 
win for the Fundamentalist 
faction, which has used the of- 
fice to build power on the 
boards of S.B.C. schools and 
agencies 

With Rogers in place, the 
25,607 voting participants at 
the denomination’s annual 
meeting in St. Louis turned to 
the report of a “Peace Com- 
mittee” that was set up in 
1985 to mediate between two 
S.B.C. factions. On the right, 








inerrancy—in essence, a liter- 
al interpretation of the Bible. 
The old-guard moderates, 
whose hold on denomination- 
al agencies and seminaries is 
| steadily weakening, tolerate 
less rigid views. 
The gathering gave 95% 
approval to the Peace Com- 
mittee report, which endorsed 





Rogers orating in St. Louis 








naries for not hiring teachers 
who hold that view. Also 
passed was a recommenda- 
tion that seminary boards 
“determine the theological 
positions” of current teachers. 
Faculty members expect new 
pressure on liberals. Warned 
Houston Judge Paul Pressler, 
the top Fundamentalist strat- 
egist: “We hope that all insti- 
tutions will act with responsi- 
bility toward the people who 
pay their salaries.” 


The Right 
To Shun 


Like certain Amish and 
Mennonite groups, Jehovah's 
Witnesses practice shunning: 
believers are required to treat 
as pariahs those who have 
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Since 1981 those who leave 
voluntarily have also been os- 
tracized, even by close rela- 
tives. Janice Paul of Anchor- 
age, a former Witness who 
was shunned by her close 
friends in the sect after she 
defected, decided to strike 
back. She sued the Governing 
Body of the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses for unspecified dam- 
ages, citing her emotional 
distress. An appeals court in 
San Francisco, upholding a 
previous ruling by a federal 
district court, has turned 
away Paul’s suit. The Consti- 
tution’s guarantee of “free 
exercise,” said the appeals 
panel, applies even to unpop- 
ular groups and practices and 
“requires that society tolerate 
the types of harm suffered by 
Paul.”” Responded Paul 
“Jesus Christ never shunned 
anyone.” 











“You can push a good player to become better, but it is not possible to push a great player to do anything. I'm responsible for myself.” 


Sport 





Germany Shows a Pair of Aces 


Tennis is visiting its past again at Wimbledon and starting to see its future 


Eleven years ago, when he was eight and | predicting two things: that Becker would 


she was turning seven, they practiced togeth- | be a fine player one day and that he would 


er, two West German children from the | \ose in the next round 


neighboring towns of Leimen and Bruehl. 
near Heidelberg. Playing tennis with a girl, 
and a younger girl at that, might have caused 


The heir to Navratilova-Evert has at last been found: Steffi Graf 


him the usual, expected, mascu- 
line, chauvinistic, German 
amount of embarrassment, except 


for one thing. “She could hit it,” 


he whistles. “I was not as good as 
the good boys, and so I had to 
practice with the best girls. She 
was the best girl.” Smiles come 
easily to Boris Becker, especially 
when the discussion includes 
Wimbledon. But he glows like a 


pumpkin at the recollection of 


those early rallies with Steffi 

Graf. Now they are both on the 

last ledge before the peak. “Two 
| kids,” he says, “from the same 
| area, who practiced together at 
twelve ten eight. Isn't ita 
little incredible?” 


imbledon rolls a- 
round again this week 
at the All England 

Lawn Tennis Club, where 
Becker will try to become the 
third-youngest singles champi- 
on of the century. Already the 
first and second youngest ever 
to do it, he points out, “I was 
born there, you know.” Two 
summers ago, unseeded and 17, 
not to mention “very slow and 
fat,” Becker dispatched one 
eminent adult after another 
with a crashing service and a 
| somersaulting exuberance 

They all left the grounds, Henri 

Leconte after Tim Mayotte, 


a 
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“I didn’t know what I was doing,” he 
admits. “In my mind, I was playing a little 
tennis tournament back in Leimen.” But 


he won his second Wimbledon last year 


with full 
the costs 


knowledge of the benefits and 
“It's no pressure coming back 


for the third. I can’t promise I will win 
again, but I can promise I will enjoy it. I 
don’t think a bad memory is possible for 


me there anymore. Years from 
now, I think T'll walk onto the 
property and smile.” 

When he won the first time, 
Becker was a playful puppy 
with huge paws. Since then he 
has grown 2 in. in height, to 6 ft 
3 in., and a regimen of running 
has slimmed his legs and 
Streamlined his carriage. “I 
have become an athlete,” he 
says, resembling a_ basketball 
guard. “I’m not Dr. J, but I can 
dunk a basketball, just barely 
dunk it. Picking up a ball, any 
kind of ball, I always had a feel- 
ing for it. I knew how to handle 
it. I liked it.” As Becker has 
grown physically, a part of his 
original appeal has diminished 
Last week, vaulting the net af- 
ter winning the Stella Artois at 
Queens Club, he placed his arm 
about Jimmy Connors’ shoul- 
ders and positively dwarfed 
him. On tough points in the 
past, Becker has been inclined 
to rear up in celebration like a 
frisky and defiant Connors, but 
the effect is somehow unseemly 
now for the most powerful stal- 
lion in the herd 

Emotionally, Becker has 
grown too. When longtime 
Coach Giinther Bosch resisted 
this, he was cashiered last Janu- 
ary. Baleful Rumanian Ion Tir- 
iac, 48, who saw something spe- 
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“I've learned I can only live my life for me, | can't live it for everyone in the country, or else I'm alone in my room and I'm crying, you know?” 





cial in Becker when better juniors were 
around, and who has skillfully steered the 
two of them into the multimillions, reluc- 
tantly assumed Bosch’s role as well. “He 
has learned me life,’’ Becker says colloqui- 
ally, a frightening thought. “Above his 
mouth,” wrote John McPhee of Tiriac, “is 
a mustache that somehow suggests that 
this man has been to places most people 
do not imagine exist,” closing deals “in a 
backroom behind a backroom.” Becker 
says, “What other young men 
may ask their parents, I ask 
him. He has taught me every- 
thing. How to dress, how to 
handle women.” 

Putting aside the dangers of 
learning woman-handling from 
Tiriac, their partnership has 
been inspired. “He just doesn’t 
want to be a machine,” Tiriac 
says. “He wants to take charge 
of himself and make his own 
mistakes. Nobody has ever 
come so fast in the rankings to 
tenth, fifth, second, while his 
own generation of player is still 
hustling to get into tourna- 
ments. Is there another human 
being who gives 250 press con- 
ferences a year? There are six 
books out on him at the mo- 
ment. Especially in Germany, 
where he is a god when he wins 
and a catastrophe when he 
loses, the pressure is inhuman.” 

In West Germany, where 
headline writers were delighted 
to displace Bitburg and Mengele 
with Becker in 1985, his name 
recognition is second to Volks- 
wagen and well ahead of Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl, who re- 
gards him as a grandchild 
Becker is sometimes chagrined 
by his international] celebrity. “I 
came back from the White 
House one time,” he says, slap- 
ping his forehead like a gong, 
“and sat up in bed and thought, 
‘Hey, you were just talking with 
the most important man in the 
world. What's going on here? 
You're only a teenager.’” In 
Leimen, “Suddenly all my 
friends saw me as the Wimble- 
don champion, so I lost them 
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‘Hey, wake up,’ I'd try to say. ‘I’m the one 
you sat in school with.’ But they kept on 
being too nice to me for the wrong reasons. 
Strangers always ask if I’ve changed, but I 
think everyone else changed. It’s sad.” 
The exaggerated store Becker's coun- 
trymen place in his fortunes, their fixed 
expressions in the grandstands at the Da- 
vis Cup, have showed him “what hap- 
pened to us a long time ago in Nurem- 
berg.” He told TIME Correspondent 





Boris Becker: smashes, somersaults and the desire to be No. 1 








William McWhirter last year, “It’s very, 
very difficult to be German sometimes 
Because of their guilt, the Germans feel 
they have to do something special. I have 
to behave better than my opponents.” At 
the Australian Open early this year, he 
smashed racquets on the ground, spat wa- 
ter at the umpire’s chair and for all the 
world behaved like three-time Wimble- 
don Champion John McEnroe, who, both 
infirm and unsure at 28, is passing up his 

second straight Fortnight. 

“There aren’t a whole lot of 
* guys who win Wimbledon at 
17,” McEnroe once observed 


the time what he was getting 


cagily. “Becker didn’t realize at |* 





into. In five years, he will begin 
to understand.” 

Even in this regard, Becker 
defines precocity. “I’m sorry 
about Australia,” he says, “but 
who behaves well all the time? 
I've learned I can only live my 
life for me, I can’t live it for ev- 
eryone in the country, or else 
I'm alone in my room and I’m 
crying, you know?” Becker is 
not alone in his room: for a year 
he has had the company of 
Bénédicte Courtin, 24. She is 
from Monaco, his tax haven, 
both sore subjects in the West 
German press. “I cannot love a 
woman?” Becker asks. 

Though top-seeded at 
grassy Wimbledon, he is still 
second-ranked to Ivan Lendl, 
27, still fundamentally living by 
the serve. “If I had not won 
Wimbledon, I might be a little 
further along as a player now, 
able to control where I play and 
when I practice a bit more.” To 
illustrate his breathless itiner- 
ary, Becker has in his time won 
tournaments on consecutive 
weekends in Sydney, Tokyo 
and Paris. “I’m by far not as 
good as I can be; I have to get 
better. But I could not care any 
more than now. I'm very emo- 
tional on the court; my heart's 
in it, you know? I love tennis 
very much, but also I love to 
win. I don’t mean to throw my- 
self on the ground all the time; 
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| it just comes.” Becker says his 
perpetually barked elbows and 
knees complain only late at 
night, “under the cool sheets.” 
He winces at that. 

When he arrived so abrupt- 
ly, the reaction of the leading 
players was colder still. “I took a 
big part of the cake away,” he 
says, “but they came to know me 
a little better. Maybe they saw I 
wasn'ta bad guy. They realize I 
can play tennis.” Becker ad- 
mires the only man ranked 
above him now, Lendl. “For me, 
McEnroe in 1984 was the best, 
but I don’t think he ever had to 
work incredibly hard. Every- 
thing Lendl made, he worked 
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Basking in the pleasure of Bénédicte Courtin's company 









All from within,” he says. “But 
her extra advantage may be the 
circle around her—her mother 
and brother too.” (A practice 
partner, Czech Pro Pavel Slozil, 
takes care to coach in whispers 
and cast a short shadow.) “It is 
not important who is called 
coach,” says Peter Graf, “but 
she looks to me.”” Meanwhile, 
Navratilova’s slump has coin- 
cided with several shufflings of 
the complicated cast of charac- 
ters around her. 

Last year a viral infection 
stayed Steffi from Wimbledon, 
and while nobody concedes her 
a pre-eminent place yet on grass 
(she’s seeded second), everyone 
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for. He said, ‘I'm going to sacri- 
fice more than anyone,’ and did 
it. He deserves to be No. 1.” 
Lendl is seeded second at Wimbledon. 
“IT don’t know the man,” he said of Becker 


after losing last year’s final. “I mean the 
young man, the boy. . . the champion.” 
Martina Navratilova, the women’s 


top seed, covets her sixth straight Wim- 
bledon crown and eighth singles cham- 
pionship overall. But the bulletin is that 
she has not won a tournament of any 
kind in seven months, during which pe- 
riod Steffi Graf has not lost a match. 
“The pressure will be on Aer next time,” 
Chris Evert decreed after Graf's first 
pro tournament victory just 14 months 
| ago. But by March of this year Graf was 
trimming Evert, 32, and Navratilova, 
30, on the same bill. “Today she was 
the best player in the world,” Navrati- 
lova said archly after losing the Lipton 
International in Florida, “and she will 
be until I play her again.” They played 
again three weeks ago on French clay, 
where Navratilova’s second serves had a 
case of the nerves and Graf won her 
first Grand Slam event, her seventh 
consecutive tournament and 39th 
straight match. “I used to be a little bit 
scared of Chris and Martina,” she said 
even before that 6-4, 4-6, 8-6 passage. 
“Now it’s their turn to be 
scared of me.’ 

Eighteen as of June 14, Graf 
says, “I was never somebody 
who watched tennis, women’s 
tennis—no way.” She loved only 
to play, from infancy almost 
“Every day,” Peter Graf says, 
“there she was, wailing for meat 
the door. ‘Please play with me, 
Papa.’ Not four years old.” 
Amazed that she had enough 
wrist strength for a real grip, 
Graf gave her a few pointers and 
then set her loose on the house. 
“One or two days later,” he says, 
“all the lamps were gone.” 

A string was strung be- 
tween surviving sticks of furni- 
ture, and they began to play 
| tennis. “We played for ice 
cream,” she says, “ice cream 














“T cannot love a woman?" he asks. 


with hot raspberries. There was music 
too. It was fun.” Graf is a lean, athletic 
man, 48, not much taller than his daugh- 
ter, who can seem smaller than 5 ft. 8. in., 
sometimes quite delicate. A latecomer to 
tennis, he was a soccer player of local 
note, given to working so excessively hard 
that he routinely ripped his muscles and 
powdered his bones. Of all the world’s Lit- 
tle League parents, tennis may produce 
the most virulent specimens, and Graf is 
considered the reigning scourge by offi- 
cials and journalists alike, but not by his 
daughter. Without too much vanity, she 
says, “You can push a good player to be- 
come better, but it is not possible to push a 


| great player to do anything. When I'm on 


the court, I don’t play for my father. I'm 
responsible for myself.” 


n fact, remembering broken-down 

prodigies like Tracy Austin and An- 

drea Jaeger, her father has required 
her to rest every year from late November 
to mid-January, and to the dismay of 
tournament promoters, has kept her 
schedule reasonable. “Sometimes I have 
to be Mr. Graf,” he says. “It’s no fun.” But 
the results have been as sweet as hot rasp- 
berries. “She is a champion from within. 





Steffi and Dad, a partnership as sweet as hot raspberries 





seems sure the true heir to Evert- 
Navratilova has been found. 





| And glamorous Argentine Gabriela Saba- 


tini, 17, may be her baseliner-in-waiting. 
They are doubles partners and friends but 
could start a Centre Court rivalry next 
week in the quarterfinals. Evert says, “I 
can’t believe how hard Steffi hits the ball.” 
Her forehand especially. “She’s wonder- 
ful,” says Billie Jean King, who spotted 
Graf early. “Steffi always had better foot- 
work than the other kids, more discipline, 
and she quite frankly liked the pressure. 
Becker is another one, They love pres- 
sure—they thrive on it.” 

Graf professes also to “love quiet,” and 
is grateful to Becker for deflecting so much 
of the glare at crucial times. “The German 
press has been playing us off in a little war, | 
one against the other,” Becker says, “but I 
can read the stories and tell how careful 
and generous she has been about it. She's a 
very nice person.” Her single-mindedness 
might be overrated. Away from the court, 
she acts about as young as she is; Smokey 
Robinson and Bruce Springsteen hold her 
affection. “Someday I might like to own a 
hotel,” she says, “try to manage it. I know 
what's nice about them.” She does have a 
happy smile, though something has to 
seem faintly sad about an 18-year-old girl 
whose everyday expertise is hotels. 

Becker's plans for the future 
are open. “I just know I don’t 
= want to be a 42-year-old ex-ten- 
nis player who won Wimble- 
> don.” For the moment, he looks 
= forward to the Olympics next 
” year in Seoul. Graf understands 
his excitement; she won the gold 
medal in Los Angeles. “It was 
the best tournament I ever 
played, I can tell you.” Pros 
are welcome again, and Becker 
says, “I'm definitely going. Just 
to participate in something like | 
that. I want to circle the 
stadium with the teams, sleep 
in the crowded rooms of the 
Olympic Village, eat the same | 
food as the other athletes.” | 
Millionaires who dropped out 
of high school have sweet 
ambitions. —By Tom Callahan 
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FORD THUNDERBIRD 
TURBO COUPE 


Motor Trend has named the 1987 Ford 
Thunderbird Turbo Coupe “Car of the Year’ 


The reason for this overwhelming response? 
Consider these highly sophisticated attributes. 


A computerized suspension system that automat- 
ically adjusts to the road's twists and turns. An 
Anti-lock braking system that helps you stop with 
more control under less than ideal conditions. 
And a powerful turbocharged engine with inter- 
cooling for even more power. 


No other car in the world offers all these features 
as standard equipment. Resulting in an auto- 
mobile that responds quickly and efficiently to the 
needs of the driver. And demands of the road 


Drive the new Ford Thunderbird Turbo Coupe, 
available for purchase or lease at your Ford Dealer. 


And discover why the response has been nothing 
short of overwhelming. 


1987 MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE YEAR. 


New 6-Year/60,000-Mile 

Powertrain Warranty. 

Ford now covers all new 1987 cars with a 6-year/ 
60,000-mile warranty on major powertrain 
components. Restrictions and deductible apply. 
New, longer corrosion warranty coverage for 
body panel rust-through is 6 years/100,000 miles. 
Also, participating Ford Dealers stand behind 
their customer paid work with a free Lifetime 
Service Guarantee. It's good for as long as you 
own your Ford car. Ask to see the limited 
warranty and the service guarantee when you visit 
your Ford Dealer. 

Ford. Best-Built American cars... 

seven years running. 

“Quality is Job 1" In fact, for the past seven 
consecutive years, Ford quality has led all 

other American car companies. This is based 

on an average of owner-reported problems in a 


series of surveys of '81-'87 C Sora J 


models designed and built 
in North America. 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


Buckle up—Together we can save lives. 























“You have to perform now and then, to keep stage fright under control” 


Leaving Lake Wobegon 








i, e had left home long before, choking 
on prudence and rectitude, clawing at 
his collar for air. Exile was the bittersweet 
point of those fond and misty monologues 
about Lake Wobegon, the tiny, imaginary 
Minnesota town “that time forgot, that 
the decades cannot improve.” The wry 
truth was that Garrison Keillor, celebrat- 
ed shy person, uncorkable parlor bari- 
tone, world’s tallest radio humorist, could 
abide the rural Midwest only in memory 
Much of his audience had made the same 
journey, or nearly, and we loved to be per- 
suaded, as we listened on public radio 
each Saturday to the extraordinary two- 
hour variety show called A Prairie Home 
Companion, that we had the same rueful 
recollections, maybe even the same pecu- 
liar second cousins 

Now Keillor was leaving not just 
home, but us. He had made the announce- 
ment on the Valentine’s Day show, a few 
months ago, that APHC would shut down 
after 13 years on the air. He said he would 
quit, and on June 13, in the World The- 
ater in downtown St. Paul, he did, after 
wandering without notes or road map 
through one more gentle monologue 
about Lake Wobegon, where the week, as 
usual, had been quiet, though rainy; after 
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Garrison Keillor closes down a unique radio show 


singing every goodbye song he could think 
of, after taking out a pocket handkerchief 
and wiping a tear, or perhaps only a drop 
of perspiration, from the sweet, lined face 
of Guitarist Chet Atkins, and after run- 


SuNeNZONVES HIT 








ning a lordly half hour beyond the close of | 


his time slot 

He was right to quit, of course. It was 
time; some of us had begun to miss broad- 
casts now and then, though always with a 
good reason and a note from our mothers 
(“Jack was in a holding pattern above Lo- 
gan Airport; please excuse his absence”) 
Still, it felt funny to know that Keillor was 
quitting cold, that he was going to live in 
an apartment in Copenhagen with his 
Danish wife Ulla. It was as ifa tall, shock- 
haired boy we had all thought especially 
promising were heading off to the big city 
with a private smile on his face, leaving us 
rubes behind 

Keillor, who is 44, looked owlish a 
couple of hours before the last perfor- 
mance. In his dressing room he slapped 
shaving cream on his jaw and said with- 
out bitterness, but also without any trace 
of regret, that he and Ulla were selling 
their house in St. Paul and did not expect 
to live in the Midwest again. This was a 
realization, he said, “that came to me with 








— | 


stunning finality.” There was no unfin- 
ished business here; renovation of the 
World Theater had been completed. A 
brave man named Noah Adams, lately of 
the public-radio news show All Things 
Considered, sat in an office at Minnesota 
Public Radio most days, brooding about 
how to start his own musical variety show 
in the APHC time slot. Local tryouts will 
begin in the fall, and national broadcasts 
will start in January. But that was Adams’ | 
problem; Keillor had no advice to give | 
He was drawn to the Eastern part of the | 
USS., he said. In the meantime Denmark, 
where he was “just another bozo on the 
bus,” would be his home 


e wanted to write magazine articles, 

he said, fact pieces, probably for The 
New Yorker, which has published his 
work over the past two decades. Fact 
pieces about what? “Well,” said Keillor, 
“T could get away with one Innocent 
Abroad piece, but only one.”’ Really? Not 
a series of Letters from Denmark extend- 
ing into the next century? 

Apparently not. At least in part, Keil- 
lor seems to regard Copenhagen as an ex- 
cellent observatory from which to view 
the US., and in particular one elusive 
hamlet in the north-central region. A new 
collection of Lake Wobegon writings, 
called Leaving Home, will be published in 
the fall. Until then, the faithful in the U.S 
will have to make do with APHC reruns 
on public radio and videotapes of the 
show made since March by the Disney 
Channel. Beyond that, will there be new 
dispatches from the Sidetrack Tap and 
the Chatterbox Café? “I need to let some 
air into Lake Wobegon,” said Keillor 
“That's one of the reasons for leaving the 
show.” But, he says,“I owe a movie script 
to Sydney Pollack.” The story will be set 
in Lake Wobegon, some decades in the 
past. Keillor knows the shape of the story 
he will do for Pollack, who directed Tootsie 
and Out of Africa: “There will be a wed- 
ding, and a funeral; that’s clear to me.” 

Keillor is one of the sharpest and fun- 
niest extempore wits in show business, but 
in conversation he has a disconcerting 
knack of sounding like a Minnesota-born 
Henry Kissinger discussing the dangers of 
excessive arms control. Asked whether he 
might play a part in the Wobegon film, he 
went into his Kissinger mode and said, 
“That has not been discussed.” O.K., did 
he expect to do any sort of performing? 
Here he brightened, for he likes the risk of 
live performance. “You have to perform 
now and then, to keep stage fright under 
control.” He waves away the idea ofa talk 
show as “death by interview.” What does 
interest him is the kind of television vari- 
ety show Sid Caesar, Ed Sullivan and Mil- 
ton Berle used to do. He is not really com- 
fortable with TV; there is an army of 
people to deal with, and someone like 
himself, who communicates in silences, 
isn’t good at that. Still 
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Ninety minutes to show time: back- 
stage at the World Theater, the 6-ft. 4-in 
Keillor is now chest-deep in an army of | 
young Hawaiians, the 49 members of the 
Kamehameha School glee club. Singer 
Kate MacKenzie. a.k.a. Sheila, the Chris- 
tian Jungle Girl, rushes up to check a cue 
Sound men and stagehands circulate 
Buster the Show Dog signs autographs, in 
the person of Actor Tom Keith, who also 
does the voices of Father Finian and 
Timmy, the Sad Rich Boy, motor and si- 
ren noises and dandy skyrocket effects 

Half an hour before the beginning of 
the show named after Prairie Home, a 
cemetery in Moorhead, Minn., the theater 
doors open, and fans who have been wait- 
ing all afternoon in 99° heat file in, wear- 
ing T shirts advertising Powdermilk Bis- 
cuits and Bertha’s Kitty Boutique. At the 
15-minute mark Keillor wanders onstage, 
looking solemn, and tells everyone he 
does not believe in unsentimental fare- 
wells. He wants howling and lamentation, 
he says; he wants people to throw them- 
selves on the floor and wrap their arms 
around his ankles. Yessir 

Then the red ON THE AIR sign winks 
on, and Pianist Rich Dworsky whacks out 
a couple of yards of barrelhouse. Keillor 
swings into his theme song, the old Hank 
Snow tune Hello Love: “Well, look who's 
comin’ through that door/ I think we've 
met somewhere before . . .” 

A couple of hours later, give or take 
about six encores, it’s all over. Scottish 
Singer Jean Redpath has sung in her love- 
ly, clear voice, the Hawaiians have aloha’d, 
Guitarists Atkins and Leo Kottke have 
laid down some elegant tunes, Buster has 
woofed one last time before going on un- 
employment, the Norwegian bachelor 
farmers have made their final appearance 
at the Chatterbox Café, and Keillor has 
carried on shamelessly. “I'm going away, 
for to stay a little while,” he has sung, “but 
I’m coming back, if I go ten thousand 
miles.” Does he mean it? The ON THE AIR 
sign turns dark, and Keillor bows himself 
offstage. Goodbye, love —By John Skow 
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Design 


A Go-Ahead for “Bad Manners” 





Washington will get a deliberately disturbing Holocaust museum 


t used to be a rather simple task to de- 

sign monuments for Washington. The 
requisite material was marble, the form 
was strictly neoclassical, the intended ef- 
fect was stirring—Sousa in stone. Thus 
the memorials to Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln, even Kennedy. But then in the 
1970s Congress started authorizing the 
commemoration of darker history, epochs 
for which symbolic expression was a com- 
plicated, contentious enterprise. No soon- 
er was there an end to the dispute over 
Maya Ying Lin’s rueful, abstract Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial than a new de- 
bate arose over another unorthodox, in- 
tentionally disturbing design: the U.S 
Holocaust Memorial Museum by Archi- 
tect James Ingo Freed. The Washington 
Commission of Fine Arts rejected Freed’s 
building at its first public review a month 
ago. And although the commission ap- 
proved a revised plan last week, it seemed 
to give the go-ahead a little grudgingly 

The commission, headed by National 
Gallery Director J. Carter Brown, had 
wanted a building more like the rest of of- 
ficial Washington: civics-class grand, well 
behaved, regular. The commissioners 
were particularly uncomfortable with the 
museum's stark Hall of Remembrance- 
a nearly separate 75-ft.-high hexagon jut- 
ting out toward the Mall, overlooking the 
Washington Monument grounds and, in 
the distance, the Jefferson Memorial, and 
violating the street wall established by 
its more conventional neighbor, the Bu- 
reau of Printing and Engraving. Says 
Commission Secretary Charles Ather- 
ton: “The greatest concern was about 
the great mass of the museum. It would 
be too assertive on the site.” One com- 
missioner said the Hall of Remem- 
brance looked like a gun turret 

Freed, perhaps the most talented of 
the partners in the Manhattan-based firm 
of I.M. Pei, nipped and tucked at his de- 
sign to meet the objections. The overall 
size was reduced by about 10%, the height 
of the hexagon was cut by 5 ft., and, most 
important, the building was pulled back 
40 ft. from the Mall. But Freed’s compro- 
mises were grudging too. A memorial to 
the most awful events of the century, he 
argues persuasively, ought not to abide by 
spick-and-span urbanism. “I'm not sure 
this building should have good manners,” 
Freed says. “I can’t tolerate prettifica- 
tion—that’s what the Germans did at the 
camps, with Tyrolean facades and flower- 
pots on the sills.” 

A Jew whose family fled Germany in 
1939, Freed, 56, says he wants his design 
to evoke “mystery, fear, a sense of unbe- 
lieving.” The main building will contain 
explanatory exhibits—photographs, arti- 
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facts, documents, films and so on. The | 
Hall of Remembrance will have niches | 
where hundreds of candles can be lit in 
memory of particular Holocaust victims 
The architecture is full of allusion to the 
Holocaust. Inside, rough brick and ex- 
posed steel trusses unsettlingly mimic 
death-camp construction technique, 
though not its precise forms; two rows of 


Freed with a model of his building 





Mimicking death-camp construction 


four towers (here containing offices) re- 
call the camps’ ubiquitous guard towers 
Even the dimensions (cramped) and 
lighting (bleached) of the passenger eleva- 
tors are designed to make visitors feel ap- 
propriately uncomfortable 

Some Washington officials have sug- 
gested that such a place does not belong in 
the nation’s capital, that Nazi genocide is 
not, after all, an integral part of the Amer- 
ican story. But Congress settled that argu- 
ment when it authorized the museum in 
1980 (to be built with $45 million to $50 
million in private funds). Some of the 
critics now suggest the structure ought 
to be redesigned as a much smaller, less 
conspicuous museum. No: a nice little 
Holocaust memorial would be worse 
than none at all. “This building.’ Freed 
says rightly, “has to have something in- 
digestible about it.” By Kurt Andersen 
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Hué down east: Baldwin and Modine line up to confront a Viet Cong sniper 


Welcome to Viet Nam, the Movie: Il 


FULL METAL JACKET Directed by Stanley Kubrick 
Screenplay by Stanley Kubrick, Michael Herr and Gustav Hasford 


ct I: As the country crooner sings 

“Goodbye, sweetheart, hello, Viet 
Nam,” 17 Marine recruits get their heads 
shaved. The long, defiant hair of the late 
1960s falls to the floor; the young men 
look sullen or stern. Do they know that 
this is a pre-op for a lobotomy? Double 
time, in their eight weeks at Parris Island, 
S.C., they will be stripped of their free- 
dom, their pride, their names. The recruit 
who dares to hang some John Wayne sar- 
casm on the drill instructor will be called 
Joker (Matthew Modine). The guy from 
Texas will be dubbed Cowboy (Arliss 
Howard). Gomer Pyle is the name given 
to a fat bumpkin (Vincent D'Onofrio) 
whose dim-witted sanctity begs to be 
beaten into lean meat. The D.I. (Lee Er- 
mey) will oblige. He will shape Pyle into 
an M-14 with a loaded magazine—a full 
metal jacket. Then Pyle, like his sweet- 
heart of a rifle, will go off. The killing ma- 
chine will be fired too soon. His last smile 
will be one of emotional vacancy, for he 
has achieved the purity of madness. 

With this splendid first 45 minutes of 
his new film, Stanley Kubrick re- 
enters the real world. For a quar- 
ter-century the reclusive director 
has hit the cerebral fantasy but- 
ton, in Pentagon war rooms (Dr. 
Strangelove), in outer and inner 
space (2001: A Space Odyssey), in 
the nightmare future (A Clock- 
work Orange), in the duplicitous 
past (Barry Lyndon) and down 
the endless bloody corridors of a 
deranged mind (The Shining). 
Now he’s back. Full Metal Jacket 
is not a realistic film—it is hor- 
ror-comic superrealism, from a 
God’s-eye view—but it should 
fully engage the ordinary movie 














begins as high farce, with the D.I. taunt- 
ing his recruits in arias of obscenity that 
tickle and singe the ear. Kubrick’s majes- 
tic camera tracks across the barracks, it 
ascends obstacle courses, it glides past the 
soldiers, then abruptly cuts to close-ups, to 
study their pain head on. Their faces are 
fists clenched in rage and fear; they know 
that farce is about to replay itself as trage- 
dy. The Marines never quite recover from 
the inevitable explosion. The film never 
quite survives its bravura beginning. 

Act IT: Viet Nam, just before the 1968 
Tet offensive. Local hookers peddle their 
pleasures while Joker and a soft, eager 
photographer called Rafterman (Kevyn 
Major Howard) dodge thieves and bore- 
dom. Their job is to rouge up the war for 
the Stars and Stripes, to turn the horror 
into cheering press releases. No soldier be- 
lieves a bit of it. Everyone has reached a 
state of exalted cynicism. “Welcome to 
Viet Nam, the Movie,” Joker sneers to an 
American camera crew. “You think we 
waste gooks for freedom?” says the Marine 
called Animal Mother (Adam Baldwin). 





grunt. The boot-camp sequence Stanley steamer: D'Onofrio flashes the Kubrick crazy stare 
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Crazy Earl (Kieron Jecchins), who poses 
next toa sprawling Viet Cong corpse, pays 
ironic tribute to the enemy: “After we ro- 
tate back to the world, we're gonna miss 
not havin’ anybody around worth shoo- 
tin’.”” Later, when he picks off a couple of 
V.C. like fairground ducks, his face creases 
in a smile of dread and awe. 

Maybe because it was shot in England 
instead of the Philippines, Fu// Metal 
Jacket is clothed not in the lush tropical | 
colors of other Viet Nam films but in the 
desaturated green-gray of a war zone as it 
would appear on the 6 o’clock news, Hué 
might be Pittsburgh. Here, only death 
looks luscious: gunfire makes a gutted 
warehouse flare into brilliant orange, and 
the blood of strafed civilians waters the 
countryside, turning it into poppy fields. 
The drama is desaturated too. The soldiers 
have no ideals to defend, just their asses; 
the accompanying music is not Samuel 
Barber but inane party rock of the '60s like 
Wooly Bully and Surfin’ Bird. \n this sec- 
ond section the movie becomes a notebook 
of anecdotes, always compelling, but rare- 
ly propelling the story toward its climax. 
Unlike Oliver Stone's Platoon, with which 
it will unfortunately be compared, Ku- 
brick’s film does not want to say every last 
word about Viet Nam. It wants to isolate a 
time, a place and a disease. 


A‘ III: A sniper shoots one, then an- 
other, member of Cowboy’s platoon. 
How many of the enemy are inside the 
building? How many live bodies should 
Cowboy offer up to fulfill the Marines’ 
tradition of recovering their dead and 
wounded? How does any officer stanch 
his men’s righteous bloodlust? And what 
does an honorable soldier do when con- 
fronted with a killer's face, as pretty as an 
M-14, that pleads for mercy killing? 

As Kubrick returns to the movie 
mainstream, he also waters down his 
material with a Hollywood ending. So 
far, he has closely followed his source 
novel, Gustav Hasford’s taut, scary The 
Short-Timers. Now—we will say no 
more—Kubrick pretties up the climax 
with a bogus moral dilemma and some 
attenuated anguish. A viewer is finally 
left to savor earlier delights: the 
dialogue’s wild, desperate wit; 
the daring in choosing a desul- 
tory skirmish to make a point 
about war's pointlessness; the 
fine, large performances of al- 
most every actor (Ermey and 
D'Onofrio seem sure shots for 
Oscar nominations); most im- 
portant, the Olympian elegance 
and precision of Kubrick’s film- 
making. Full Metal Jacket fails 
only by the standards the direc- 
tor demands be set for him. By 
normal movie standards, with 
whatever reservations one may 
entertain, the film is a technical 
knockout. —By Richard Corliss 
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MTV Faces a Mid-Life Crisis 








The first music-video channel is trying to recapture the heat 


N ew art forms do not usually emerge 
with such neat birth dates, but con- 
sider Aug. 1, 1981. On that day a cable 
channel called MTV made its debut, offer- 
ing a round-the-clock barrage of music 
videos—short films set to rock songs and 
produced by record companies to pro- 
mote their performers. These imagi- 
native, visually arresting clips soon 
caught on; rock music was suddenly 
something to look at, not just listen 
to. Such performers as Duran Duran 
and Cyndi Lauper rode to success on 
them; top Hollywood directors, in- 
cluding John Landis and Brian De 
Palma, tried their hand at making 
them. The glitzy, fast-paced “MTV 
style” seeped into everything from 
movies to television commercials 
MTV, in short, was hot. 

The heat, if you haven't noticed, 
is off. A month short of its sixth an- 
niversary, MTV is singing a more 
troubled tune. Ratings have fallen 
off, and so has much of the excite- 
ment. A couple of hours spent 
watching MTV today reveal how 
quickly the avant-garde can become 
passé. With a few exceptions (the 
dazzling tattoo of animated images 
that illustrates Peter Gabriel's 
Sledgehammer), videos have settled 
into a yawn-provoking rut. Typical- 
ly they feature scenes of the band in 
performance intercut with snippets 
of a fanciful “story” or dressed up 
with now familiar visual gimmicks 
(cliché of the season: neoprimitive 
black and white). Is MTV an idea 
whose time has already gone? 

To be sure, TV’s first and still pre- 
eminent music-video channel is in no 
danger of demise. MTV is now available in 
35.8 million cable homes, up from 2.5 mil- 
lion when it started. Though the number 
of viewers at any given time is relatively 
small, advertisers continue to seek MTV's 
desirable teenage audience. Net revenues 
have risen steadily (from $71 million in 
1984 to $111 million in 1986, according to 
industry figures), and last year MTV 
turned a profit of $47 million 

But numerous onscreen changes have 
signaled a mid-life crisis. By the end of 
next month, all five of the channel's origi- 
nal veejays (MTV's equivalent of radio disk 
jockeys) will have left or been let go. Their 
replacements are a younger corps that in- 
cludes Britisher Julie Brown, 27, and 
Dweezil Zappa, 17, son of Veteran Rock- 
er Frank Zappa. A few years ago MTV 
tried to broaden its appeal by adding the 
mellower sounds of Lionel Richie, Billy 
Joel and others; now it has returned to its 
original emphasis on hard rock and 
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heavy-metal bands, with softer ballads 
largely relegated to its sister service, VH-1 
(available in 20.8 million homes). The 
channel’s format has been diversified 


with more live programming, sitcoms (re- 
runs of The Monkees and a British import 
called The Young Ones) and nonmusic in- 




















Freston in the studio: changing directions 





“The challenge is to maintain freshness.” 


serts, like a series of reports on rock 
groupies. “We have changed directions,” 
says MTV Entertainment President Tom 
Freston, successor to MTV Founder Rob- 
ert Pittman, who left last fall to start his 
own media company, “from focusing on 
music alone to including life-style, the 
way people look, feel, dress. The chal- 
lenge is to maintain freshness.” 

The first indication that something 
was amiss at MTV came, as it usually does 
in the TV world, from the A.C. Nielsen 
Co. At the height of its popularity in 1983 











and ’84 (when Michael Jackson’s Thriller 
was a hit attraction), MTV’s ratings hov- 
ered between 1% and 1.2% of its potential 
audience. By the fall of 1985, the ratings 
had sunk to .6%, and they have not im- 
proved much since. MTV executives dis- 
pute the numbers, claiming that Nielsen’s 
sample underrepresents males between 
the ages of twelve and 24, an important 
segment of its audience 
Whatever the true extent of the ero- 
sion, it was probably inevitable. MTV’s 
success spawned a host of imitators, such 
as NBC’s Friday Night Videos and 
WTBs's Night Tracks, which diluted 
the audience. A more serious prob- | 
lem, in the view of many, has been 
4 the declining quality of the videos, 
which record companies supply to 
MTV at no charge. “MTV has no con- 
trol over their main source of pro- 
gramming, and that’s the video 
clips,” notes Video Producer Ken 
Walz. “They're trapped by what 
they get for free.” 

After a lively period of experi- 
mentation when MTV was young, 
record companies have grown more 
cautious, Some, like CBS Records, 
have cut back on the number of vid- 
eos they produce. Others have put a 
tighter rein on budgets, which aver- 
age between $50,000 and $100,000 a 
clip. For all their artistic aspirations, 
rock videos are intended mainly as 
promotional tools; by that measure, 
a low-budget clip of the band in con- 
cert may do the job just as well as a 
more elaborate “concept” video 
Says Video Director Wayne Isham 
“What's good these days is what 
sells product.” 

What’s good is also what sells to 
MTV. It is the prime showcase for 
music videos, so its choice of what to 
air is crucial for any act seeking na- 

tional exposure. Such power has led to 
many complaints about MTV's musical se- 
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| lections, most notably charges during its 


early years that it was ignoring black per- 
formers, Meanwhile, the network has so- 
lidified its dominance by striking deals 
with the largest record companies, in 
which it pays for the right to air certain 
videos exclusively. 

Exposure on MTV can still have sub- 
stantial impact. The success of such cur- 
rently hot groups as Bon Jovi and Poison is | 
largely traceable to the saturation airplay | 
given their videos on MTV. One popular | 
band, Journey, last year opted not to pro- 
duce a video to go with its new album. But 
when sales lagged, the group released one 
belatedly, and business promptly picked 
up. “There’s no doubt that its impact has 
leveled off,” says Gil Friesen, president of 
A&M Records. “But if MTV weren't to sur- 
vive, someone else would come along and 
reinvent it.” — By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles and | 
William Tynan/New York | 
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People : 


ies, and even a discarded wed- 
ding ring—a jewel-encrusted 
band given to her by her third 
husband, Gunther Sachs. Said 
Bardot: “I gave my beauty and 
} | my youth to men, but now I 
am giving my wisdom and ex- 
perience, the best of . 
me, to animals.’ x 








mastered the night before, to 
sing and dance with her. Af- 
terward, during a visit to 


Kyoto, two geishas reportedly 
made Madonna up in tradi- 


Remember the Wan- 

na Be’s, Madonna's junk- \ 
laden look-alike fans, who \ 
jingled through the na- 
tion’s malls and discos a cou- 
ple of summers ago? Well, they 
sprouted all over Japan last 
week as the brassy, beguiling 
belter took the stage in Osaka 
to launch a four-month tour of 
Japan, the U.S. and Europe 
The tour is called “Who's That 
Girl?,” which happens to be 
the title of Madonna’s movie, 
which is due this summer. But 
if the frenzy she whipped up at 








Bringing down the gavel on her past: Bardot with bust of Marianne 





| commodate a crowd of 3,000 
curio- and curiosity-seekers, 


She became famous by 
baring her body for the cam- 


era, but now Brigitte Bardot, 52. 
is emptying her closet for char- 
ity. The former French sex kit- 


raised $500,000 and will allow 
the foundation that bears her 
name to acquire nonprofit sta- 





~ . . . ” | 
ten made a rare public appear- | tus. Some of the Bardotbilia | ing a Commotion,” another 
ance in Paris last week to | that went on the block: an | new roof raiser Changing 
| auction off 116 of her personal | 8.76-carat diamond; a sculp- | from a black corset, fishnet 


ted bust of herselfas Marianne, 
the symbol of the French Re- 
public; a collection of minia- 
ture period furniture; costumes 
and posters from several mov- 


belongings for her beloved ani- 
mal-protection crusade. The 
affair, which had to be moved 
from the Druout auction house 
to a conference center to ac- 


the SRO baseball-stadium con- 
cert is any indication, maybe 
they should switch it to “Caus- 


tights and lace-up boots to 
black pants, large sunglasses 
and a feather boa, the Material 
Girl urged the audience, in 
Japanese phrases she had 











What Ho! The Windsors! 


The battle raged for hours as the opposing armies scram- 
bled over walls, sloshed through ponds, dueled to the death and 
boldly rescued damsels in distress. When it was over, Princess 
Anne's Red Perils had vanquished the minions led by Prince Ed- 


ry, the House of Windsor stood prouder 
than ever at the end of the day. For- 
sooth, the mock conflict last week at 
Alton Towers, an amusement park in 
Staffordshire, England, had been 
staged to raise money for four of the 


ward, his older brother the Duke of York and his duchess, the for- royal family’s favorite charities. As 
mer Sarah Ferguson. Despite the public outbreak of sibling rival- some 2,000 jolly spectators cheered 
them on, the color-coded armies 





Fergie, Edward, Andrew and Anne holding court at /t’s A Knockout 


clashed in zany skirmishes of “Knock 
the Knight,” “The Uninvited Guest” 
and “King of the Castle.” Titled /t's a 
Knockout and filmed by the BBC, the 
tourney featured a lance-toting legion 
of international celebrities, including 
Christopher Reeve, Jane Seymour, John 
Travolta, Sheena Easton and Meat Loaf. 
(The Windsors’ own superstars, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, missed the 
merriment: their presence was required 
at the ultraformal ceremony in which 





Mock Saturday Knight fever: 


former Prime Minister James Callaghan was made a Knight of 


the Garter.) 


Although the young royals were not allowed to enter the 


fray themselves 


reportedly on explicit instructions from Queen 


Elizabeth fl that they not be photographed in unseemly poses— 
they were very active on the sidelines. True to form, the fun-lov- 
ing Fergie led her team, dubbed Big Bad Blue, with the razzma- 
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tional eye makeup, and she in 
return taught them “how to 
wink” and “how to blow kiss- 
es.” Not that she has any in- 
tention of giving up her old 
habits. She still jogs for at 
least half an hour each day 
and has managed on occasion 
to sneak past photographers 
for a little unescorted sight- 
seeing. Her disguise: a plain 
brown wig. 


His private museum of the 
unusual and bizarre already 
includes a menagerie of exotic 
animals and a hyperbaric oxy- 
gen chamber. Now Michael 
Jackson seems intent on adding 
the remains of John Merrick, 
a.k.a. the Elephant Man, to his 
collection. Several months ago, 
the Gloved One tried to buy 
Merrick’s deformed skeleton 
from London Hospital Medi- 
cal College and was bluntly 
turned down. But Jackson, 
who once outspent Paul Mc- 
Cartney and Yoko Ono for pub- 
lishing rights to 250 of the Bea- 
tles’ songs, is used to getting 
what he wants, Last week he 
hiked his bid to $1 million, 
double his original offer. In a 
prepared statement, Jackson’s 
manager Frank Dileo ex- 
plained that the reclusive sing- 
er’s interest is based on the 
“ethical, medical and histori- 
cal significance” of Merrick, 
who suffered from neurofibro- 
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Close encounters of the new-wave kind: Hopper and Jones in Hell 


matosis, adding that Jackson 
increased his offer “not be- 
cause he feels money is the an- 
swer to the problem but to 
show the seriousness of his in- 
tent and his guarantee to as- 
sume the responsibility of Mr. 


Merrick’s remains.” Un- 
moved, the hospital again de- 
murred, Meanwhile, it turns 
out that Jackson is not the only 
one who is serious about buy- 
ing Merrick’s remains. Last 
week Singer Lisa Lisa upped 








Travolta on the attack 
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tazz of a high school cheerleader, then 
whiled away breaks in the filming by 
lobbing rubber chicken legs and other 
stage food at her husband. Prince An- 
drew gave as good as he got. Sporting a 
floppy hat in his team’s color (green), 
he held aloft a stuffed panda doll and 
proclaimed, “Our mascot is the panda, 
but we’re the real animals!” 

Not all the generals inspired such 
high esprit de corps. Singer Cliff Richard, 
a member of Anne’s team, complained 
that the princess ruled the Perils with 
an iron hand. “If we want to cheat, we 
have to ask her permission,” joshed 
Richard, adding a bit ruefully, “It’s 
anything goes on the Duchess of York’s 
team.” Princess Anne must be doing 
something right, however. A week 
earlier the Queen had bestowed on 
Anne the title of Princess Royal, an 


\ honor regarded in court circles as regal recognition of her work 
for the Save the Children fund. 

Despite his sister’s ceremonial and tactical coups, it was Ed- 
ward who distinguished himself as a hardworking, behind-the- 
scenes leader. The prince, 23, who abruptly quit the Royal Marines 
earlier this year, proved such a good fund raiser— £1 million— 
that he inspired comparisons to Live Aid Organizer Bob Geldof. 
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the ante once more by offering 
a bone-rattling $1.5 million. 


So, why should an English 
director want to do a film 
“about an outlaw horde living 
in a town in the middle of the 
desert and how they are done 
in by an equally inefficient 
gang of hoodlums.” Well, for 
one thing, Alex Cox zeroed in on 
the cultural fringe populated 
by con men, flying saucers and 
suicidal punk rockers in Repo 
Man and Sid and Nancy. For 
another, Straight to Hell, 
which is scheduled for release 
next month, features a down- 
town gallery of off-beat talents, 
including Dennis Hopper, Pop 
Diva Grace Jones, Rock Singer 
Elvis Costello and New-Wave 
Director Jim Jarmusch. Hopper, 
who describes the film as 
“somewhere between a spa- 
ghetti western and a shish ke- 
bab,” plays a real estate sales- 
man named I.G. Farben who 





has an ambiguous relationship | 


with his secretary, played by 
Jones. “Compared to the roles 


| I've been doing lately this guy 


is rather straight,” says Hop- 
per, who recently appeared in 
Blue Velvet, Hoosiers and Riv- 
er’s Edge. “He’s kind of a regu- 
lar American businessman, ex- 
cept his briefcase is full of 
guns.” Hmmmm. Sounds like 
this wheeler-dealer makes a 
real killing. —By Guy D. Garcia 





Edward said he hoped the public would view the day’s foolery 
“jn a generous way—seeing that the members of the royal family 
are, in reality, ordinary human beings.” Right, and Edward is just 


your average down-to-earth prince. 


—~By Guy D. Garcia. Reported by Paul Hofheinz/Alton 





Seymour with Fergie in close pursuit 
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The triumphant Anne 
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Welcome Home 


Vietnam Veterans : 


A Historie Reunion. | 
ASuperstar Tribute. 
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ri where the poet sal one recent af- 
ternoon, the boats appeared to be 
moving through tall grass. It was a serene 
illusion. The tawny-green South Carolina 
marsh spread for a mile, hiding the water- 
way so that only decks and sails were visi- 
ble. Playing off the seen against the un- 
seen is one of the tricks of the writing 
trade and of particular current interest to 

James Dickey, whose second work of fic- 
| tion relies heavily on the uncanny percep- 
tions of a blind man. 

Alnilam is, as its dust jacket pro- 
claims, a “novel by the author of 
Deliverance,”’ the 1970 best seller 
that launched Dickey out of poetry 
circles and into the celebrity void 
He was good, fast-drying copy. Big 
and burly as a stereotypical South- 
ern sheriff (a role he played in the 
movie of Deliverance), he strummed 
a guitar, partied hard and shot at 
deer with a bow and arrow. His col- 
lection of poems, Buckdancer's 
Choice, won a 1966 National Book 
Award, but he was also a member of 
the warrior class, having flown 
Black Widow night fighters against 
the Japanese in the South Pacific 

The romantic killer is not an im- 
age that Dickey, 64, now cares to per- 
petuate. Sipping milk on a Sullivan's 
Island porch a few miles outside 
Charleston, he tells of blood on the 
brain that threatened his life last year 
and required surgery that left a dent 
in his skull. He talks of hanging up 
his hunting weapons and of resisting 
the temptations that caused Hem- 
ingway’s slippage from art to publici- 
ty. “The work is the im-paw-dent 
thing,” he says. “That's all that’s go- 
ing to be left. Otherwise it’s just a fad- 
ed photograph album with a picture 
of yourself with a rhinoceros head or 
a marlin hanging on a scaffold.” 

This is not to say Dickey avoids 
taking care of publishing business 
Earlier on the day of the grass- 
borne boats, he and his wife Debba, 
35. and daughter Bronwen, 6, drove 
down to Charleston from Colum- 
bia, where the writer is what he 
calls a “schoolteacher” at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. (Dickey 
has the knack of making modesty 
seem epic.) His destination was 
Chapter Two, a bookstore where he 
was scheduled to sign copies of Al/- 
nilam. lt was not the impersonal rit- 
ual that authors usually endure 
Dickey greeted customers and ac- 
tively s licited their patronage. The 
result, according to Owner Susan 
Davis. was that nearly half of the 
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——Books 


Into the Wild, Mystical Yonder 


ALNILAM by James Dickey; Doubleday; 682 pages; $19.95 





100 copies she had ordered were sold 
| The notion of 50 readers swinging in 
hammocks is hard to resist. At nearly 700 
pages, Al/nilam is a book for a long, hot 
summer. “I've tried to do for the air what 
Melville did for water,” says Dickey with 
a laugh that deflects the seriousness of his 
novel, It is a euphonious mystery story 
set at a U.S. Army Air Corps training 
base during the 1940s. Flying, in the me- 
chanical as well as transcendental sense, 
is basic to the action, which is surprising- 
ly abundant for a book that is shaped by 


Excerpt 


dancing up and down and the gas 
exploding in a little round hole. It’s 
being lifted up, and staying up, and in 


a way d 
your own means and your own body 


A lot of them forget there’s an air- 
plane involved, they're so lost in this 
. They're not the same 
people they were when they were 
growing up, when they were playing 
chasing girls around. 

that everything that’s 


about bed 


other thing . 


games and 
boltmeelti (ems 
young and excitable 
them is brought out.’ 





“When they get up there for the 
first time, it’s not the pistons 


ing all this by yourself. by 





poetic impulses rather than plot 

Alnilam’s protagonist is Frank Cahill, 
an Atlanta amusement-park and swim- 
ming-pool owner who has recently been 
blinded by diabetes. He learns that his son 
Joel is missing and presumed dead after a 
military aircraft training accident in 
North Carolina. Cahill and his touchy 
German shepherd Zack travel to Peck- 
over air base to learn more, even though 
father has never laid eyes on son. Cahill 
had been abandoned by his wife shortly 
before Joel was born, 19 years earlier 

The truth about the young man 
emerges slowly and is hefty with mytho- 
logical implication. Joel was a gifted stu- 
dent pilot who, like Icarus, got too cocky 
In the Dickey version, the cadet flies too 
close to a raging brush fire and loses con- 
trol of his plane in the hot turbu- 
lence. A farmer pulls him from the 
wreckage, but while he goes to get 
help Joel disappears, leaving only 
his broken goggles and a piece of 
zipper torn from his boot 

The novel's highly charged at- 
mosphere turns these scrap items 
into relics. Blind Cahill literally feels 
his way to the truth about his son. Jo- 
el’s former instructor breaks regula- 
tions and takes him for a dangerous 
spin that conveys the elemental and 
unnatural sensation of flight. Cahill 
also discovers that the lost flyer was 
the leader of a trainee cult known as 
Alnilam, named after the central star 
in the constellation Orion, the hunt- 
er, Eventually Joel is revealed as an 
incipient fascist, a “cool-headed de- 
mon,” an arrogant manipulator of 
symbols and, reminiscent of the 
pseudoscientific romanticism of 
Nazi Germany, a practitioner of | 
“precision mysticism.” 

This sinister news sets the novel 
on its final approach: a cautionary | 
tale about the power of negative 
thinking, or, as one Alnilamist puts 
it, “Everything will be simple: simple 
and deep. There won't be anything 
else; only nihilism and music.” Com- 
pared with the allusive qualities of 
the book, such statements can seem 
as obvious as a Goodyear blimp. But 
they cannot overshadow Dickey’s 
talent for mating small details, his 
audacious lyric power and technical 
risks. At times he splits the page into 
two columns, the left registering the 
impressions of Cahill, the right a si- 
multaneous visual sighting of events. 

Alnilam also contains impelling 
descriptions ofaerial combat, though 
we learn later the stories are probably 
lies. Significantly, the accusation 
cannot lessen the imaginativeness of 
the narration. It is one of Dickey’s 
better stunts: to portray the artist as 
an inspired liar who can convince us 
that boats float on grass and a book 
can fly —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Speech for a High School Graduate 


Y our official commencement speaker tackles the big themes, 
tells you to abjure greed, to play fair, to serve your commu- 
nity, to know thyself. Your more personally devoted commence- 
ment speaker agrees with all that. 

But he has special wishes for you too—idiosyncratic, of 
course, what an educated daughter may have come to expect 
from an oddball. People always said that you resemble him. 

What he wishes you first is a love of travel. Travel 
will hold you back from doting on your troubles, and once 
you've seen something of the world, you will recognize foreign 
places as instances of human range. The logic of Athens, the 
fortitude of London, the grace of Paris—a city for every facet 
of the mind. He would have you connect travel with an ap- 
preciation of the past as well. In Jerusalem recently, he 
walked the Old City, brushing thousands of years of faith and 
murder. He would like you to see yourself as history, to won- 
der what you would have shouted, or at 
whom, as Jesus struggled up the Via 
Dolorosa. He hopes that you will hus- 
band your own past too. The past 
means possibility. 

He also wishes you a love of animals, 
which you feel strongly already; he hopes 
that tenderness lasts and grows. Ani- 
mals, too, draw people out of excessive 
self-interest, their existence a statement 
of need. A dog’s eyes search your face for 
a mystery as deep as God, asking nothing 
and everything, the way that music oper- 
ates. He hopes that you always love mu- 
sic, even the noisy boredom you clamp to 2 
your ears these days, while he harbors 
the prayer that in later years will follow ¢ 
Vivaldi and Bix Beiderbecke. If you learn 3 
to love jazz, you will have a perpetual 
source of joy at the ready. Jazz is serious « 
joy, much like yourself. 

For some reason, he has always fa- & 
vored culs-de-sac, so he hopes you live on 
one, someday, a neat little cutoff that sur- 2 
prises the city’s motions with a pause. 
Trees on the street; he would like that for you, and low modest 
houses so the sky is evident. He hopes that your mornings are ab- 
solutely still except for birds, but that the evenings bulge with 
human outcry, families calling to one another in the darkening 
hours. He wishes you small particulars: a letter received indicat- 
ing sudden affection, an exchange of wit with a total stranger, a 
moment of helpless hilarity, a flash of clarity, the anticipation of 
reading a detective thriller on a late afternoon in an electric 
storm. 

He hopes that you learn to love work for its own sake. You 
have to be lucky for that (of course, he wishes you luck), and find 
a job that grows out of dreams. Something to do with helping 
others in your case, he should think, since he has seen your natu- 
ral sympathy at work ever since your smallest childhood and has 
watched you reach toward your friends with straightforward 
kindness. Friends, he knows, you will have in abundance. He 
wishes them you. 

He hopes that you will always play sports, just as ruthlessly 
as you play sports now. He hopes that you will always seek the 
company of books, including the trashy romances; that you will 
always be curious about the news, as long as you do not mistake 
the news for life. Believe it or not, he even hopes that you will al- 
ways be crazy about clothes, particularly once you establish your 
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own source of income—fashion plate, charge plate. You seem to 
know the difference between vanity and style. On you high style 
looks good, kid. 

Eccentrics: he hopes that you always have plenty of them 
about you, and few, if any, sound thinkers. Sound thinkers ap- 
pear on television; sycophants award them prizes for sound 
thinking. Eccentrics have a sound of their own, like the wild 
Englishman Lord Berners, who invited a horse to tea, or less ex- 
travagantly, Bill Russell, who played basketball to meet only his 
own standards of excellence. Russell told Ais daughter that he 
never heard the boos of the crowd because he never heard the 
cheers—no easy feat in an age pumped up by windbags and Kir- 
kus Reviews. Your commencement speaker hopes that you will 
turn a deaf ear to empty praise as much as to careless blame, that 
you will scare yourself with your own severity. 

Solitude he wishes you as well, but not solitude without a 
frame. Choose creative times and places 
to be by yourself. In museums, for in- 
stance, where you may confront Vermeer 
or Velazquez eye to eye. On summer Sun- 
days, too, when you may be alone with 
the city in its most clear and wistful light: 
the mirrored buildings angled like kitch- 
en knives, the Hopper stores dead quiet, 
the city’s poor dazed like laundry hung 
out to dry on their fire escapes. For con- 
trast, seek real country roads, tire-track 
roads straddling islands of weeds and 
rolling out into white haze. Such roads 
are not easy to find these days, but they 
exist, waiting to trace your solitude back 
into your memories, your dreams. 

You never back down from a fight. 
Your commencement speaker cheers you 
for that, and hopes you do not weaken or 
think safe. Still, it helps to learn that 
some fights are too small for kindling, 
and if you must fight out of your weight 
class, always fight up. Hatred without a 
fight is self-consuming, and fighting 
without hatred is purposeless, so regret- 
fully he wishes you some hatred too. But not much, and not to 
hold too long. There is always more cheapness in the world 
than you suspect, but less than you believe at the time it 
touches you. Just don’t let the trash build up. And there is 
much to praise. 

Such as your country, which, odd to admit, he hopes that you 
will always cherish, that you will acknowledge the immeasurable 
good in the place as well as the stupidities and wrongs. If public 
indignation over the scandals in Washington proves anything, it 
is that Americans remain innocent enough to believe in govern- 
ment by laws, and to be angered by deceit in power. He hopes 
that you retain and nurture that innocence, which is your coun- 
try’s saving grace. 

In general, he wishes that you see the world generously, that 
you take note of and rail against all the Lebanons of violence, the 
Africas of want, but that you also rear back and bless the whole. 
This is not as hard to do as it may seem. Concentrate on details, 
and embrace what you fear. The trick is to love the world as it is, 
the way a father loves a daughter, helpless and attached as he 
watches her stretch, bloom, rise past his tutelage to her indepen- 
dent, miraculous ascendancy. But you must never let go entirely, 
as he will never let you go. You gave birth to each other, and you 
commence together, Goodbye, my girl. |—By Roger Rosenblatt 
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MISH” TWORKOWSKI 
HOME: New York, N.Y. 

AGE: 25 FX hp ur 
OCCUPATION: Rock & Roll expertands = 
appraiser, Sotheby's. a 
HOBBY: Designs his own line’of jewelry). — , 
“T also enjoy working with some metals= vy 

that aren't heavy.” CESS AAA OY, 
LAST BOOK READ: Glitz, Elmore 
Leonard. 

LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: Selling 
more than $850,000 worth of golden 
oldness at a recent Sotheby's auction. 
Among the items on the block were a 
fringed vest that belonged to Jimi 
Hendrix, four gold records, and a 
genuine Beatles beach bag. 

WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “I love it and 
they actually pay me for it, so why not?” 
QUOTE: “A rolling stone gathers much 
value.” 
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PROFILE: Energetic, witty and very Ms 
inquisitive. “Mish” is not so much /, LT; 
obsessed by the recent past as [dat 
entertained by it. THE 
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L/ 
HIS SCOTCH: Dewar's® “White = / at 
Labels and soda.“It makesthe = //- 
idea of selling tickets toa 19660) 
rock concert a little easier to AL 
swallow.” 
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